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ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1819. 


Art. I.—Letters from the Hanourable Horace Walpole, to George 
Montague, Esq. from the year 1736, to the year 1770. Quarto: 
pages 446. London, 1818. 


ORACE WALPOLE, the author of this publication, was the 

third son of sir Robert Walpole, by miss Shorter, daughter 
of sir John Shorter, mayor of London. He was born in 1717, and 
died in 1797; having passed through a long life of literary ease, 
with as few cares to molest him, apparently, as any man of his day. 
He was the author of many works, some of them of a high class; 
all of them exhibiting, however, decided marks of a correct and 
elegant taste, and an acquaintance with the best company of an- 
tiquity, as well as of his own times. Had his fortune been as 
scunty as it was ample, we should probably have possessed at this 
day, proofs of his industry and attainment that would have done 
honour to his memory. But what motive has a person of large 
fortune to embark in great literary exertion? All the consideration 
that society has to besiow, is usu aliy conferred on wealth; especially 
if accompanied by elegant attainment and polished manners. Stil, 
although these qualifications are well calculated to add to the h: ap- 
piness of the individual, they greatly lessen his utility; a quality 
which is rarely recompense di in ge, to its value. We can- 
not therefore impute to Horace Walpole much blame, that he lived 
more for himself than for the world; and that with talents and 
acquirements that might have raised him high in literary eminence, 
he was contented to pass through life as an elegant trifler. 

Much of his youth was passed in French society, particularly in 
the elegant circle of madame du Deffand. In France, society is 
on a different footing from what we find it in this country, or even 
in England. It is frequented not merely for the purpose ‘of pase 
ing a few pleasant hours, but those who ‘frequent it, feel the obli- 
gauon of endeavouring to make others pass their ime as picasantly 
as themselves. They feel, that in return for the entertainment they 
receive from the conversation of those whom they visit, they are 
bound to pay the admission price of their own endeavours to en- 
tertain, without intrusion; and social converse becomes something 
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like an occupation and profession, which those who excel in it, 
are valued for accordingly. Even in England, a good diner-out, 
like Cumberland, Wilkes, or G. Selwyn, or the present Mr. Can- 
ning, is a character that implies knowledge, wit, taste, readiness, 
and vivacity, as well as conviviality. Hence the lively turns, the 
sallics of good tempered wit, and the frequent mixture of good 
sense displayed in knowledge of books, and knowledge of the 
world, that adorn even the most familiar epistles of those who 
were accustomed to frequent the Belles Lettres coteries, so fash- 
ionable in the French metropolis. We see marks of this, in the 
letters of St. Evremond, of madame de Sevigny, of madame du 
Deffand, of mademoiselle L’Espinasse, and in that most enter- 
taining and interesting miscellany the Grimmiana, as it may properly 
be called. Epistles and correspondence of this description, not only 
amuse our imaginations by the wit and gayety that pervades them, 
but they give us insight into the manners of polished society, the 
characters of eminent men, the intrigues, the quarrels, the hopes, 
the fears, the failures and successes, the gradual march, and chang- 
ing features of the literary republic; and not a little of the secret 
movements in the political world, which history seldom conde- 
scends to notice; but which furnish better keys to the secrets of 
cabinets than the profound reflections of the grave historian. 

‘In the letters of Horace Walpole to his intimate friend, Mr. 
Montague, we find many amusing and interesting traits of the 
principal characters who flourished among the politicians of the 
day, as well as of the fashionables who furnished sources for the 
tea-table scandal, of what is usually called polished society. In all 
of them, we are struck with an elegant gayety of style seldom seen 
in epistolary correspondence, or scen in the same degree. 

To justify these remarks, we shall offer a few of these letters 
for the perusal and entertainment of our readers. If they do not 
furnish much instruction, they are at least equal in their power of 
amusing, to the generality of our fashionable novels, and they have 
at any rate the advantage, that if they be tell-tales, they give us 
the tales and anecdotes of real life. 


Arlington-street, May 26, 1748. 

Good b’ye to you! I am going to my Roel too. I was there yester- 
day to dine, and it looked so delightful, think what you will, that I shall 
go there to-morrow to settle, and shall leave this odious town to the 
court, to the regency, and the dowagers; to my lady Townsend,. who 
is not going to Windsor, to old Cobham, who is not going out of the 
world yet, and to the dutchess of Richmond, who does not go out with 
her twenty-fifth pregnancy: I shall leave too, more disagreeable Rane- 
agh, which is so crowded, that going there t’other night in a string of 
coaches we had a stop of six-and-thirty minutes. Princess Amelia find- 
ing no marriage articles for her settled at the congress, has at last de- 
termined to be old and out of danger; and has accordingly ventured to 
Ranelagh, to the great improvement of the pleasures of the place. 


The prince has given a silyer cup to be rowed for, which carried eyery 
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body upon the Thames; and afterwards there was a great ball at Carl- 
ton House. There have two good events happened at that court: the 
town was alarmed t’other morning by the firing of guns, which proved 
to be only from a large merchantman come into the river. The ci 
construed it into the king’s return, and the peace broke; but chancellor 
Booth and the bishop of Oxford, who loves a labour next to promoting 
the cause of it, concluded the princess was brought to bed, and went to 
court upon it. Booth, finding the princess dressed, said, ‘I have al- 
ways heard, madam, that women in your country have very easy la- 
bours; but I could not have believed it was so well as I see!’ The other 
story is of prince Edward. The king before he went away, sent Stain- 
berg to examine the prince’s children in their learning. The baron 
told prince Edward that he should tell the king what great proficiency 
his highness had made in his Latin, but that he wished he would be a 
a littie more perfect in his German Grammar, and that it would be of 
signal use to him. The child squinted at him, and said, German Gram- 
mar! why any dull child can learn that. There, I have told you royal- 
ties enough! 

My Pigwiggen dinners are all over, for which I truly say grace. I 
have had difficulties to keep my countenance at the wonderful clumsi- 
ness and uncouth nicknames that the duke of Newcastle has for ali his 
offspring: Mrs. Hopefull, Mrs. Tiddle, Puss, Cat, and Toe, sound so 
strange in the middle of a most formal banquet! The day the peace 
was signed, his grace could find no body to communicate joy with him: 
he drove home, and bawied out of the chariot to lady Rachel, ¢ Cat, 
Cat!’ She ran down, staring over the ballustrade; he cried, ‘ Cat, Cat, 
the peace is made, and you must be very glad, for I am very glad.’ 

I send you the only new pamphlet worth reading, and this is more 
the matter than the manner. My compliments to all your tribe. Adieu, 

Yours ever, 
Hor. WALPOLE. 

P. S. The divine Ashton has got an ague, which he says prevents 
his coming amongst us. 

Arlington-street, May 15, 1730. 

The high bailiff, after commending himself and his own impartiality 
for an hour this morning, not unlike your cousin Pelham, has declared 
lord Trentham.* The mob declare they will pull his house down to 
show their impartiality. The princess has luckily produced another 
boy, so sir George Vandeput may be recompensed with being godfa- 
ther. I stand to-morrow, not for member, but for godfather to my sis- 
ter’s girl, with Mrs. Selwyn and old Dunch; were ever three such dow- 
agers’ when shall three such meet again! If the babe has not a most 
sentimentally yellow complexion after such sureties, I will burn my 
books, and never answer for another skin. 

You have heard, I suppose, that Nugent must answer a little more 
seriously for lady Lymington’s child. Why, she was as ugly as Mrs. 
Nugent, had had more children, and was not so young. The pleasure 
of wronging a woman, who had bought him so dear, could be the only 
temptation. 


Adieu! I have told you all I know, and as much is scandal, very pos- 


* Lord viscount Trentham, son of John earl of Gower, and married to lady 
Louisa Egerton, sister of the duke of Bridgewater. 
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sibly more than is true. I go to Strawberry on Saturday, and so shall 


not know even scandal. Yours ever, 
Hon. WALPOLE. 


Arlington-strect, May 30, 175). 

Mrs. Boscawen says I ought to write to you. I don’t think so: you 
desired I would, if I had any thing new to tell you; I have not. Lady 
Caroline and Miss Ashe, had quarrelled about reputations before you 
went out of town. J suppose you would not give a straw to know all 
the circumstances of a Mr. Paul killing a Mr. Dalton, though the town, 
who talks of any thing, talks of nothing else. Mrs. inch and her Jef- 
frey are parted again. Lady Orford and Shirley married; they say she 
was much frightened. 

My evening yesterday was employed, how wiscly do you think? in 
trying to procure for the dutchess of Portland a scarlet spider from ad- 
miral Boscawen, I had just seen her collection, which is indeed mag- 
nificent, chicfly composed of the spoils of her fathers, and the Arundel 
collections ‘The gems of all sorts are glorious. 1 was divericd with 
two relics of St. Charles the martyr; one the pearl, you see in his pic- 
tures, taken out of his car after his foolish head was off; the other the 
cup, out of which he took his last sacrament. They should be given to 
that nursery of nonsense and bigotry, Oxford, 

I condole with vou on your journey, am glad Miss Montague is in 
better health, and am yours sincerely, 

Hor. WaLpo.e. 
Arlington-strect, Nov. 8, 1759. 

Your pictures will set out on Saturday; I give you notice that you 
may inquire for them. 

I did not intend to be here these three days, but my lord Bath taking 
the trouble to send a man and horse io ask me to dinner yesterday, I 
did not know how to refuse; and besides, as Mr. Bentley said to me, 
you know he was an old friend of your father.’ 

The town is empty, but is coming to dress itself for Saturday. My 
lady Coventry shewed George Selwyn her clothes; they are blue, with 
spots of silver, of the size of a shilling, and a si!ver trimming, and cost 
—my lord will know what. She asked George how he liked them; 
he replied, § why you will be change for a guinea.’ 

I find nothing talked of but the French bankruptcy —sir Robert 
Brown I hear, and am glad to hear, will be a great sufferer. They 
put gravely into the article of bankrupts in the newspaper, Louis le 
petit of the city of Paris, peace-breaker, dealer, and chapman—it would 
have been still better, if they had said, Louis Bourbon of petty France. 
We don’t know what is become of their Monsieur Thurot, of whom we 
had still a little mind to be afraid. I should think he would do like sir 
Thomas Hanmer, make a faint effort, beg pardon of the Scotch for their 
disappointment, and retire. Here are some pretty verses just arrived. 

Pourquoi le baton 4 Soubise, 
Puisque Chevert est le vainqueur? 
C’st de la cour une meprise, 

Ou bien le but de la faveur. 

Je ne vois rien 14 qui m’etonne, 
Repond aussitot un railleur; 

C’est a Paveugle qu’on le donne, 
Et non pas au conducteur, 
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When do you come? if it is not soon, you will find a new town. I stared 
to-day at Piccadilly like a country squire; there are twenty new stone 
houses: at first 1 concluded that ali the grooms, that used to live there, 
had got estates and built palaces. One young gentleman, who was 
geiting an estate, but was so indiscreet as to step out of his way to rob 
a comrade, is convicted, and to be transported; in short, one of the wai- 
ters at Arthur’s. George Sclwyn says, ‘ what a horrid idea he will 
give of us to the people in Newgate!’ 

[ was stil more surprised Vother day, than at seeing Piccadilly, by 
receiving a letter from the north of Ireland from a clergyman, with 
violent encomiums on my Catalogue of Noble Authors—and this, when 
I thought it quite forgot. It put me in mind of the queen that sunk at 
Charing-cross, and rose at Queenhithe. 

Mr Chute has got his commission to inquire about your Cutts, but he 
thinks the lady is not your grandmother. You are very ungenerous te 
hoard tales from me of your ancestry: what relation have I spared? If 
your grandfathers were knaves, will your bottling up their bad blood 
mend it? Do you only take a cup of it now and then by yourself, and 
then come down to your parson, and boast of it, as if it was pure old 
Metheglin? I sat last night with the Mater Gracchorum—oh! tis a 
Mater Jagorum—if her descendants taste any of her black blood, they 
surely will make as wry faces at it, as the servant in Don John does, 
when the ghost decants a corpse. Good night, I am just returning to 
Strawberry, to husband my two last days, and to avoid all the pomp of 
the birth-day—Onh! I had forgot, there is a Miss Wynne coming forth 
that is to be handsomer than my lady Coventry—but I have known one 
threatened with such every summer for these seven years, and they are 
always addled by winter! Yours ever, 

Hor. WALPOLE. 


Strawberry-hill, June 18, 1761. 


I am glad you will come on Monday, and hope you will arrive in a 
rainbow and pair, to signify that we are not to be totaliy drowned. It 
has rained incessantly, and floated ail my new works; I seem rather to 
be building a pond than a gallery. My farm too is all under water, 
and what is vexatious, if Sunday had not thrust itself between, I could 
have got in my hay on Monday. As the parsons will let nobody else 
make hay on Sundays, I think they ought to make it on that day them- 
selves. 

By the papers I see Mrs. Trever Hampden is dead of the small pox. 
Wiii he be much concerned? if you will stay with me a fortnight or 
three weeks, perhaps I may. be able to carry you to a play of Mr. 
Bentley’ s—you stare, but I am in earnest: nay, and, de far de roy, In 
short here is the history of it. You know the passion he always had 
for the Italian comedy; about two years ago he wrote one, intending to 
get it offered to Rich, but without his name. He would have died to 
be supposed an author, and writing for gain. I kept this an inviolable 
secret. Judge then of my surprise, when about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago, I found my lord Melcomb reading this very Bentleiad in a 
circle at my lady Hervey’s. Cumberland had carried it to him with a 
recommendatory copy of ver SES; containing more incense to the king, and 
my lord Bute, than the magi brought in their portmanteaus to Jerusa- 
lem. The idols were propitious, and to do them justice, there is a 
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reat deal of wit in the piece, which is called the Wishes, or Harle- 
quin’s Mouth Opened. A bank note of two hundred pounds was sent 
from the treasury to the author, and the play ordered to be performed 
by the summer company. Foote was summoned to lord Melcomb’s, 
where Parnassus was composed of the peer himself, who, like Apollo, 
as I am going to tell you, was dozing, the two chief justices and lord B. 
Bubo read the play himself, with handkerchief and orange by his side. 
But the curious part is a prologue, which I never saw. It represents 
the god of verse fast asleep by the side of Heiicon: the race of modern 
bards try to wake him, but the more they repeat their works, the lou- 
der le snores. At last ruin seize thee ruthless king is heard, and the 
god starts from his trance. This is a good thought, but will offend the 
bards so much, that I think Dr. Bentley’s son will be abused at least 
as much as his father was. The prologue concludes with young Au- 
gustus, and how much he excels the ancient one by the choice of his 
friend. Foote refused to act this prologue, and said it was too strong. 
Indeed, said Augustus’s friend, I think it is. They have softened it a 
little, and I suppose it will be performed. You may depend upon the 
truth of all this; but what is much more credible is, that the comely 
young author appears every night in the mall in a milk white coat with 
a blue cape, disclaims any benefit, and says he has done with the play 
now it is out of his own hands, and that Mrs. Hannah Clio, alias Bent- 
ley, writ the best scenes in it. He is going to write a tragedy, and she, 
I suppose, is going to court. 

You will smile when I tell you that t’other day a party went to West- 
minster-abbey, and among the rest saw the rage2d regiment. They 
inquired the names of the figures. ‘I don’t know them,’ said the man, 
‘but if Mr. Walpole was here he could tell you every one.’ Adicu; I 


expect Mr. John and you with impatience. Yours ever, 
Hor. WALPOLE. 


Arlington-street, Feb. 2, 1762. 


I scolded you in my last, but I shall forgive you if you return soon 
to England as you talk of doing; for though you are an abominable cor- 
respondent, and only write to beg letters, you are good company, and 
I have a notion I shall still be glad to see you. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague is arrived; I have seen her; I think 
her avarice, her diet, and her vivacity are all increased. Her dress, 
like her languages, is a galimatias of several countries; the ground 
work, rags, and the embroidery, nastiness. She needs no cap, no hand- 
kerchief, no gown, no petticoat, no shoes. An old black-laced hood 
represents the first, the fur of a horseman’s coat, which replaces the 
third, serves for the second; a dimity petticoat is deputy, and officiates 
for the fourth, and slippers act the part of the last. When I was at 
Florence, and she was expected there, we were drawing sortes virgili- 
anas for her; we literally drew 


Insanam vatem aspicies. 


It would have been a stronger prophecy now, even than it was then. 
You told me not a word of Mr. Macnaugton, and I have a great 
mind to be as coolly indolent about our famous ghost in Cock-lane. 
Why should one steal half an hour from one’s amusements to tell a 
story to a friend in another island? I could send you volumes on the 





ehost, and I believe if I were to stay a little, I might send its /ife, de- 
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dicated to my lord Dartmouth,* by the ordinary of Newgate, its two 
great patrons. A drunken parish clerk set it on foot out of revenge, 
the methodists have adopted it, and the whole town of London think of 
nothing else. Elizabeth Canaing and the Rabbit-woman were modest 
impostors in comparison of this, which goes on without saving the least 
appearances. ‘The archbishop, who would not suffer the Minort to be 
acted in ridicule of the methodists, permits the farce to be played every 
night, and I shall not be surprised if they perferm in the great hall at 
Lambeth.{ I went to hear it, for it is not an affarition, but an audition. 
We set out from the opera, changed our clothes at Northumberland- 
house, the duke of York, lady Northumberland, lady Mary Coke, lord 
Hertford, and I, all in one hackney coach, and drove to the spot: it 
rained torrents; yet the lane was full of mob, and the house so full we 
could not get in; at last they discovered it was the duke of York, and 
the company squeezed themselves into one another’s pockets to make 
room for us. The house which is borrowed, and to which the ghost 
has adjourned, is wretchedly small and miserable; when we opened the 
chamber, in which were fifty people, with no light but one tallow can- 
dle at the end, we tumbled over the bed of the child, to whom the ghost 
comes, and whom they are murdering by inches in such insufferable 
heat and stench. At the top of the room are ropes to dry clothes. I 
asked, if we were to have rope-dancing between the acts? We had no- 
thing; they told us, as they would at a puppet show, that it would not 
come that night till seven in the morning, that is, when there are only 
*prentices and old women. We staid however till half an hour after 
one. The methodists have promised them contributions; provisions 
are sent in like forage, and all the taverns and ale-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood make fortunes. The most diverting part is to hear people 
wondering when it will be found out—as if there was any thing to find 
out—as if the actors would make their noises when they can be dis- 
covered. However, as this pantommie cannot last much longer, I hope 
lady Fanny Shirley§ will set up a ghost of her own at Twickenham, 
and then you shall hear one. The methodists, as lord Aylesford as- 
sured Mr. Chute two nights ago at lord Dacres, have attempted ghosts 
three times in Warwickshire. There, how good I am! Yours ever, 
Hor. WALPOLE. 
Strawberry-hill, June 15, 1768. 
No, I cannot be so false as to say I am glad you are pleased with 
your situation. You are so apt to take root, that it requires ten years 
to dig you out again when you once begin to settle. As you go pitch- 
ing your tent up and down, I wish you were still more a tartar, and 
shifted your quarters perpetually. Yes, I will come and see you; but 
tell me first, when do your duke and dutchess travel to the north? I 
know he is a very amiable lad, and I do not know that she is not as 
amiable a /addess, but I had rather see their house comfortably, when 
they are not there. 


* A methodist: a constant attender at the Lock chapel, where Martin Madan, 
the author of Thelypthora, used to preach. 


t Foots’ play socalled. So in France, the clergy attempted to stop Moliere’s 
Tartutle. 


} The archbishop’s palace. 


__ 9 It was on this lady that lord Chesterfield wrote his song ‘ When Fanny bloom- 
ing fair, &c.? 
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I perceive the deluge fell upon you, before it reached us. It began 
here but on Monday last, and then rained near eight and forty hours 
without intermission. My poor hay has not a dry thread to its back. 
I have had a fire these three days. In short, every summer one lives in 
a state of mutiny and murmur, and I have found the reason: it is be- 
cause we will affect to have a summer, and we have notitle to any such 
thing. Our poets learnt their trade of the Romans, and so adopted the 
terms of their masters. They talk of shady groves, purling streams, 
and cooling breezes, and we get sore throats and agues with attempting 
to realize these visions. Master Damon writes a song, and invites Miss 
Chioe to enjoy the cool of the evening, and the deuce a bit have we of 
any such thing as a coo! evening. Zepiiyris a north-east wind, that 
makes Damon button up te the chin, and pinches Chloe’s nose till it is 
red and blue; and then they cry, this is a bad summer, as if we ever nad 
any other. The best sun we have, is made of Newcastle coal, and I 
am determined never to reckon upon any other. We ruin ourselves 
with inviting over foreign trees, and make our houses clamber up hills 
to look at prospects. How our ancestors would laugh at us, who knew 
there was no being comfortable, unless you had a high hill before your 
nose, and a thick warm wood at your back! ‘Taste is too freezing a 
eommodity for us, and depend upon it, will go out of fashion again. 

There is indeed a natural warmth in this country, which, as you say, 
I am very glad not to enjoy any longer; I mean the hot-house in St. 
Stephen’s chapel. My own sagacity makes me very vain, though there 
was very little merit in it. [I had seen so much of all parties, that I had 
little esteem ieft for any; it is most indifferent to me who is in or who 
is out, or which is set in the pillory, Mr. Wilkes or my lord Mansfield. 
T see the country going to ruin, and no man with brains enough to save 
it. That is mortifying; but what signifies who has the undoing it? I 
seldom suffer myself to think on this subject: my patriotism could do 
no good, and my philosophy can make me be at peace. 

I am sorry you are likely to lose your poor cousin lady Hinchin- 
brook; I heard a very bad account of her when I was last in town. 
Your letter to Madame Roiand shall be taken care of; but as you are 
so scrupulous of making me pay postage, I must remember not to over- 
charge you, as I can frank my idle letters no longer; therefore good 
night! Yours ever, 

Hor. WALPOLE. 

P. S. I was in town last week, and found Mr. Chute still coufined. 
He had a return in his shoulder, but I think it more rheumatism thar 
gout. 


We have made these long extracts, not with careful choice, for 
the book abounds with such; but as it is not likely to be much 
known here, they will contribute to the amusement at least of our 


readers; which, next to instruction, is the best present we can make 
them. C, 
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Art. Il.—Review of ‘ Letters from Washington on the Constitu- 
tion and Laws, with Sketches of some of the Prominent Public 
Characters of the United States.’ Printed and published by 
J. Gideon, junior. 1818. 


T ‘AD these Letters been confined to the fugitive columns of the 

newspaper in which they originally appeared, whatever might 
have been their excellences or defects, we should have spared our- 
selves the trouble of the following observations. Butas the author has 
chosen to submit them to the public, not only revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, but in a form which at least should promise a short- 
lived existence, he can neither plead, as an apology for their de- 
fects, the haste with which newspaper productions are generally 
written and ushered into the world, nor complain if we extend to 
them an impartial examination. 

It appears to have been the object of the author to express his 
views of the constitution and laws of the United States, and to 
delineate some of the distinguished political characters in our 
country. 

In the exposition of the constitution and laws, he has avoided 
the discussion of those numerous and important principles, which 
the American revolution has disclosed in the science of govern- 
ment, and confined himself to the bare enumeration of the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial power. By this enumeration, which 
may be found with equal brevity and more correctness in the con- 
stitution itself, we hope nothing new could be presented to an 
American reader; and we shall therefore hasten to what was per- 
haps the principal object of the work. 

To know something of those who, by their virtues or talents 
shed lustre on their age and country, is a sentiment deeply im- 
planted in the heart of man. We examine with eagerness the mi- 
nutest circumstance that can unfold the character of Washington, 
Franklin, Burke or Johnson, and view with interest whatever is 
connected with their lives or fortunes. Even in their busts and 
paintings, we endeavour to trace the lineaments of their minds; 
and lament when these imperfect memorials have not been left be- 
hind. 

Although this sentiment has existed wherever literature and ci- 
vilization have been known, it has in this country derived addi- 
tional strength from the nature of our political institutions. There 
is no citizen so ignorant as to require to be informed that the hap- 
piness and prosperity of his country will, in a great degree, depend 
on the qualifications of those by whom its affairs are administered: 
in proportion, therefore, to the solicitude with which he watches 
over its interests, and contemplates its glory or decline, will be his 
anxiety to learn the characters of every candidate for political pre- 
ferment. Nor is he prompted to this investigation by a merely 
general interest. It is his inestimable privilege to contribute by 
his writings or his vote to the elevation, not only of his immediate 


representative, but of the distinguished individual whe fills the 
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highest office a free people can confer; and it therefore becomes 
his duty to investigate, with the most scrutinizing attention, the 
merits and qualifications of those upon whom may depend the best 
interests of his country. 

To obtain the information requisite to a faithful discharge of this 
duty, is attended with more difficulty than is generally imagined. 
The most conspicuous characters can be personally known to few, 
and the number is still more limited who are admitted to that fa- 
miliarity and confidence, without which no just estimate of cha- 
racter can be formed. If the persons, then, who reside in their 
immediate vicinity, are thus liable to misconception, can we won- 
der at those being deceived who have no better guides in the forma- 
tion of their opinions than the general observation of their public 
conduct; the reputation which, whether justly or unjustly, they 
have acquired; the fallacious representations of interested advo- 
cates; or ill-founded suggestions of malignity or envy! 

Of all the means by which those deprived of the advantages of 
personal intercourse are enabled to judge of the qualifications of 
public men, there is perhaps none superior to delineations of cha- 
racter by an intelligent observer. But before we permit them to in- 
fluence our opinions, we should be assured that the person attempt- 
ing this arduous, but invidious office, has no other motive than the 

ublic good; that he is neither impelled by the desire to conciliate, 
nor deterred by the fear to offend; and that to a mind liberal, com- 
prehensive and discriminating, he unites that knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, without which the highest intellectual attainments would 
be productive of more injury than advantage. 

Although the letters of our author may be considered as belong- 
ing to this species of composition, he appears to have mistaken its 
proper province, by blending the incidents of private life with those 
peculiar characteristics which may be supposed to strike the atten- 
tion of the observer. In such performances the writer is expected 
to present a vivid portrait to our view. The countenance, exterior 
deportment and general appearance of the person described may, 
with propriety, be considered, because, like the shades of a picture, 
they give additional effect to the whole colouring and design. ‘But 
to go farther than this, and, without professing to give even ar 
imperfect biography, to narrate vague and unimportant incidents 
of private life, appears to us inconsistent with the design, and there- 
fore ill timed, and improper. 

This observation will apply to the sketches of Messrs. Craw- 
ford, Wirt, and Pinckney. ‘The incidents which are mentioned, 
whether true or not, impart no interest, because they are too few 
and unimportant; they divert the attention, destroy the unity of the 
design, and labour under the additional disadvantage that the wri- 
ter is supposed to rehearse what he may have gleaned from sources 
on which little reliance should be placed. 

We will here, also, notice an objection which will apply with 

ual force.-—There is scarcely a portrait:'in which the connexion 
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of our ideas is not unexpectedly interrupted by digressions having 
no necessary connexion with the subject, and destroying the effect 
which it should have been the object of the writer to produce.— 
Thus in the sketch of Mr. Monroe, we find a digression on the 
awkwardness of manners prevalent in America; in that of Mr. Cal- 
houn, on the influence of climate on the human intellect, and the 
distinction between oratory and poetry; in that of Mr. Wirt, on the 
prevalence of false eloquence and the bombastic style among the 
Virginia orators; and in that of Mr. Forsythe, on the South Ame- 
rican question, and the tendency of the study and practice of the 
law to produce facility of speech and paucity of ideas. That the 
reader, however, may judge of the ease and grace with which these 
digressions are generally introduced, we must beg leave to present 
him with an extract. ‘Mr. Lowndes is a man of wealth and of 
probity, modest, retiring, and unambitious; but his mind is of the 
first order, vigorous, comprehensive, and rapid. He is chairman 
of the committee of finance, and in that situation has discovered a 
very general, profound, and extensive knowledge of finance.’ ‘ He 
is not only an able political economist, but a ski/ful statist. For your 
further information, I will draw the distinction in the language of 
Peuchet, ( Statisque Elémentaire) who has given it more correctly 
than any writer I have yet had the opportunity of reading.” ‘* The 


first, or political economy, conceives, produces, and puts in execu- 


tion,’ &c. &c. The second, or statistics, is occupied in preparing 
the elements,’ &c. &c. After thus learnedly settling the distinc- 
tion, which it was surely sufficient to have made, he once more re- 
turns to the character of Mr. Lowndes, but not until the reader had 
almost forgotten his existence. 

From these more general objections, we will direct our atten- 
tion to the fidelity of some of the portraits. 

Mr. Monroe is the first in the collection. Of this gentleman, 
perhaps not a single additional trait could be given, after the por- 
trait in the British Spy. In the one however by our author, the 
general features are at least preserved; and although it may want 
the originality, and beauty, and harmony of colouring, which dis- 
tinguish the productions of Mr. Wirt, it may perhaps claim some 
merit from the closeness of its resemblance. That our author may 
not be deprived of his merited praise, we present to the reader the 
following comparison: 


PORTRAIT OF MR. MONROE. 


BY OUR AUTHOR. IN THE BRITISH SPY. 
_ He appears to be between fifty and Judging merely from biscountenance 
sixty years of age. he is between the ages of forty-five aud 
fifty years. 





With a form above the meddle In his stature he is about the middle 
size, compact, muscular, and indicating height of men, rather firmly set, with no- 
a constitution of considerable hardness thing further remarkable in his person 


and vigour. but his muscular compaciness and appa- 
rent ability to endure labour. 

His mannerand habiliments are those His address and personal appearance 

ofa plain country gentleman. are those of a plain and modest gentle 


man. 
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BY OUR AUTHOR. 
His countenance exhibits linea- 
ments of great severrty. 

He does smile however;—at those mo- 
ments there is a benignity and sincerity 
that invite confidence. 





He is rather awkward tn his address. 


The peculiar character and magni- 
tude of Mr. Munroe’s pursuits 


have withheld his attention from the mi- 
nor and less important subjects of /ite- 
rature. 


And heis very far from what we should 
call a man of general reading and sci- 


ence. 

It is said his mind is neither rich nor 
brilliant, but capable of the most labori- 
ous analysis. 


_IN THE BRITISH SPY. 

His countenance when grave has ra- 
ther the appearance of sternness. 

A smile however lights it up to 
very high advantage, and gives it a 
most impressive and engaging air of 
suavily and benevolence. 

His attentions are never per- 
formed with the striking and captivating 
graces of Marlborough or a Boling- 
broke. To be plain there is often in his 
manner an inartificial and even an awk- 
ward simplicity, &e. 

It is possible that the early habit of 
contemplating subjects as expanded as 
the earth itself, with all the great inter- 
ests of the nations thereof, may have in- 
spired him with an indifference, perhaps 
an inaptitude for mere points of litera- 
ture. 

Whatever may have been the occa- 
sion, his acquaintance with the fine arts 
is certainly very limited and superficial. 

Nature has given him a mind neither 

rapid nor rich, but to compensate him 
for this he is endued with a habit of ap- 








plication which no difficulties can shake, 
no labours can lire. 

Having thus merely noticed some of the points of resemblance 
between these two performances, we shall permit the reader to 
form his own conclusions. 

To enter minutely into the consideration of all the ‘ sketches’ 
contained in this work, would lead us into a more extended dis- 
cussion than is consistent with our limits. For the present, 
therefore, we will barely remark, that our author has seized 
some of the features of Messrs. Clay, Wirt, and Barbour, 
although on many points we differ with him in opinion: that with 
some allowances for redundances of style, and exaggerations of 


fancy, he has done no more than justice to the uncommon vehe- 


mence of Mr. Pinkney’s oratory, as well as to his intellectual en- 
dowments; that with an accurate conception of the probity, learn- 
ing, and talents of Mr. Lowndes, he has produced of this gentle- 
man rather a feeble caricature than a well finished portrait: and 
that, of all, he has been most happy in his delineation of Mr. King. 
It would have been surprising indeed if he had altogether failed 
in portraying the strongly marked features of a gentleman who, 
with the magnanimity of Aristides, has sacrificed every selfish wid 
ignoble consideration to the public good; and at a time when his 
country experienced the calamities of domestic dissension and fo- 
reign war, instead of seizing the occasion to diminish the public 
confidence in the government, and cast censure on the administra- 
tion to which he was opposed, was seen among the foremost in 
proposing those schemes of finance which were afterwards from 


necessity adopted; in devising those plans, by which the war could. 


be brought t toa successtul termination, and p Supporting, every mea- 
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sure which his wisdom and experience could suggest, with the 
most edifying zeal and masculine eloquence. 

Of all the characters, however, which the author has attempted 
to depict, there is none to which ‘he has done so little justice as to 
that of Mr. Calhoun: and as it is due to this gentleman, as well as 
to our author, to state the grounds of our opinion, we hope to be 
excused for any apparent prolixity. 

In one part of the portrait our author informs us, that ‘on all 
subjects, whether abstract or ordinary, Mr. C. thinks with a ra- 


pidity that no difficulties can resist, and with a novelty that never 


fails to delight,’ that he * possesses the brilliancy of Burke, and the 


fire of Pitt; that ‘ with an invention that never abandons him, and 


whose fertility astonishes, he seems to loath the parade of rhetoric, 
and the glitter and decorations of art;? that ‘in the tempest and 
whirlwind of his eloquence, his argumentation is so rapid, his 
thoughts so novel, yet apparently correct, that you can nezther an- 
ticipate nor think; that ‘itis not until the fascznation of his man- 
ner has subsided that you can feel inclined to reason; even then his 
witchery lingers on the imagination, and casts a veil over the judg- 
ment.’ 

From these laboured, if not brilliant touches, let us direct our 
attention to the dark shades of the picture. We are afterwards in- 
formed, that ‘ although the fertility of his invention astonishes, his 
creations are not those of imagination, in which he is deficient: , 
that with all this ‘ fascination of manner,’ ‘Azs style has none of 
the embellishments of art or witcheries of fancy: and that amidst 
the tempest and whirlwind of his eloquence, whilst exhibiting the 
*brilliancy of Burke,’ and the ‘ fire of Pitt—‘ he is, aLMostT To 
DRYNESS, plain, UNADORNED, and concise!’ 

From the perusal of these passages, we were impelled to the con- 
clusion, that the first or the last part of the delineation has been 
greatly “overcharged; and that from the vain attempt to effect im- 
possibilities, and unite in one person the most opposite qualities, 
the writer has presented us with a portrait which could have had 
no original. 

While he has thus mistaken the intellectual powers ol Mr. 
Calhoun, he does not appear to have been more fortunate. in 
his view of his political abilities. At one time Mr. C. is repre- 
sented as a prodigy, ‘ astonishing the veterans around him by the 
powers of his mind and the resistlessness of his eloquence,’ but at 
another,‘ without perseverance of investigation, tension of thought, 
and patience of judgment:’ our author admits that ‘ he has all the 
¢ngenuity, WITHOUT THE soPpHtIsTRY, of Godwin,’ but declares that 
he occasionally is seen to propose schemes impracticable or inju- 
rious, merely to show the affluence of his mind, and fertility of in- 
genuity: and, to complete the climax of absurdity, we are not only 
informed that this man, whose mind is so powerful and eloquence 
so resistless, can be capable of the childish weakness and contemp- 
tible vanity of proposing impracticable and injurious schemes, 
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merely to display ‘his fertility of ingenuity,’ but has preserved the 
esteem and admiration of his political associates, by exhibiting 

* inconsistency of mind, and ecceniricities and aberrations of con- 
duct.’ 

We will not enlarge on the manifest impossibility that every part 
of this statement can be correct. Its incongruity is evident; and 
the plain fact appears to be that the author has given us the fever- 
ish creations of a distempered fancy for the sober realities of truth 
and justice. There is not, in our opinion, in the community, a 
person against whom the charge of inconsistency can be made with 
less plausibilitv than Mr. Calhoun. Frank, open, and sincere, the 
tenor of his life, and the dictates of his understanding, are alike 
opposed to political duplicity. 

Nor do we differ more from our author in our opinion of Mr. C. 
than in our anticipations of his future course. For while he is appre- 
hensive that the sphere of usefulness of Mr. Calhoun will be con- 
tracted by his recent appointment, and that he who in the legisla- 
tive hall, enrapt by his eloguence, may, in the cabinet, dwindle in- 
to obscurity; we feel the strongest conviction that his recent eleva- 
tion will serve still more strongly to display the liberality of his views, 
the extent of his resources, and the energy of his character. And 
when we consider the habit of the American people to examine the 
dispositions of the heart, as well as the powers of the understand- 
ing, and advert to the fact, that no man, however high his endow- 
ments, has long continued popular without exhibiting proofs of 
private and public virtue, we have reason for the belief that his 
career will be as fortunate in its progress, as it has been auspicious 
in its dawn. 

It would have given us satisfaction if our author had not made 
it our duty to notice his sketch of Mr Roberts. This gentleman 
is described as a ‘ plain farmer, who, although ‘ once a mechanic, 
and ‘ not adle to boast of a liberal education, possesses all that can 
constitute and dignify the patriot and statesman.’ While, with our 
author, we are ready to ascribe to Mr. R. the possession of ‘ na- 
tive good sense,’ and ‘ moral and political integrity,’ we are far 
from considering these qualities sufficient to justify the most ex- 
travagant eulogium. It was not without surprise, therefore, min- 
gled with disgust, that we found him compared to Aristides, Fa- 
bricius and Cato, or to the ‘ spot of fertility amidst desarts of sand, . 
or the ‘rock in the ocean, placid and immoveable, enduring the 
dangers that surround, and braving the tempests that beat upon him 
with undeviating firmness, for the safety of his country and the 
glory of his God. If this were intended as a compliment to Mr. R, 
it has surely been made at the expense of the community: for no 
one could suppose that ‘ moral and political integrity’ could great- 
ly abound, when its possessor has, for those qualities alone, been 
so highly extolled. The inference, indeed, from his allusion to 
‘ the spot of fertility amidst desarts of sand, would seem to sanc- 
tion the idea, that a universal degeneracy prevailed, if not in the 
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whole community, at least among the political associates of this 
gentleman. Such fulsomeness of flattery can require from us no 
severity of animadversion. 

Before we conclude this examination, we cannot omit adverting 
to one or two opinions advanced by our author, which may, for 
their singularity at least, deserve some attention. ‘To prevent mis- 
apprehension, let us quote from him. (Page 53 & 54.) 

‘ Between oratory and poetry there is, I conceive, an essential differ 
ence. Conviction is the object of the orator, and pleasure that of the 
froet. The powers of mind necessary to produce these different results 
are not the same: reason governs the one and imagination the other. 
The former is confined to argument and truth, the latter to imagery and 
sentiment. The orator analyses and reasons, compares and deduces; 
the poet combines and imitates. Memory and judgment are the pow- 
ers employed by the former: “imagination and invention those exer- 
cised by the Jatter.”’’ 


As our author has here stated the difference between the orator 
and poet, it follows that they can have none of those qualities in 
common, which are the distinguishing characteristics of either. 
According to this novel theory, then, conviction is the object of the 
orator, but not of the poet, and pleasure is the object of the poet, 
but not of the orator. Reason governs the orator, but not the po- 
et, and imagination the poet, but not the orator. While the orator 
is confined to the dull regions of argument and truth, the poet alone 
is permitted to soar in the elevated atmosphere of imagery and sen- 
triment. Memory and judgment are the powers employed by the ora- 
tor: but while the poet is condemned fo eternal forgetfulness, he en- 
joys some remuneration in the exclusive possession of imagination 
and invention. 

Such are the absurdities in which our author is involved, by at- 
tempting to draw distinctions which do not exist in nature. We 
should be gratified to see him strip the orations of Cicero and 
Burke of their imagery and sentiment, and all those beauties which 
flow alone from a creative imagination, and then inform us what 
remains to confirm their reputation as consummate orators. And 
we are inclined to the opinion that Homer, Virgil, and Shakspeare, 
are quite as much indebted, for their immortality, to their reason, 
memory, and judgment, as to the unequalled fertility of their ima- 
gination. ‘The simple fact is, between the orator and poet there is 
the closest alliance. They both employ tropes and figures for the 
purpose of enlivening, beautifying, and invigorating the diction; 
and it is the object of the former, as well as the latter, to delight 
the fancy, as in epic; impart instruction, as in didactic; and move 
the passions, as in tragedy. 

Having thus formed, we believe, the first idea of an accom- 
plished orator entirely destitute of imagination, the author after- 
wards tells us (page 99,) what are the faculties of mind and at- 
tainments in knowledge which he conceives to be essential te 
this character, The following are his words: 
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‘I do not conceive that the highest powers are necessary to form ar 
orator of the present day.’ ‘ His object is not to inform, but to propel 
and stimulate the mind to action. For this purpose it is sufficient that 
his sensibilities are acute, that his knowledge of mankind is accurate, 
and that his acquaintance with the common affairs and transactions of 
life is not more imperfect than that of those around him.’ * We do not 
wish him to exhibit the philosopher or poet.’ 


We will not affront the understanding of the reader by attempt- 
ing a formal refutation of an opinion opposed by every writer upon 
the subject, ancient and modern. But even admitting that Cicero 
was mistaken when he declared that the progress which he had 
made in the art of speaking was not so much owing to the pre- 
cepts of rhetoricians, as to the lessons of philosophers; that there 
was neither wit nor sense in his attempt to ridicule those who 
should undertake to instruct others in what they had never learned 
themselves; and that Quintilian was equally incorrect when he in- 
culcated the opinion that there was no accomplishment, art, or sci- 
ence, in which an orator should be deficient; it would still afford 
us pleasure to be informed by what process our author himself 
would ‘ propel and stimulate,’ without at the same time informing 
the minds of others. Can it have been his intention, after depriv- 
ing his orator of imagination and invention, literature and philoso- 
phy, to invest him with the thong and ferula, that he might at least 
apply external stimulants to the bodies of his hearers? 

We will conclude our examination of these letters, by present- 
ing the reader with only a few specimens of the sty/e, not that we 
are apprehensive of their being resorted to as a model of chaste 
composition, or that they will have any tendency to corrupt the li- 
terary taste of our country; but to exhibit another proof of the lia- 
bility of all writers to commit the faults they can detect and cen- 
sure in others, and to show that our author himself is not free from 
false glitter, affected antithesis, and highly inflated, but unmeaning 
expressions. 


‘The mind which is occupied in trifles, will not be apt to amaze dy 
its greatness, or astonish by its magnificence; it may glitter, but will 
never blaze.’—p. 40. ‘ Darkened by prejudice, or warfied by passion.’— 
p. 41. * Foolery and splendour of fantastic fashion, and the mean and 
inelegant costume of affected eccentricity.’—p. 44. * Contortions of cun- 
ning, and drapery of hypocrisy.—p. 47. * Frippery and festooning of 
rhetoric, and meretricious and extensive drapery of imagination.’—p. 50. 
‘Sparkle on the fancy, play eround the imagination.’—p.62. * You ne- 
ver see him employed in weaving garlands, or strewing flowers on your 
path; he never strives to‘ lap in elysium,’ or to delight in the rainbow 
eolours, and eratic blaze of fancy.’—p. 53. ‘* Piunge in the labyrinth 
of science, or be conversant with the intricacies of art.—p. 99. ‘We 
do not wish the orator to sfort in the raindow, or flutter on a moon- 
beam; but with the torch of truth to illumine our path, and lead us in 
safety through the darkness of error and obscurity of ignorance.—p. 
94. * Trammels of error, cobwebs of sofihistry.,—p. 94. ‘ His (Mr. 
Clay’s) gate [for gait] is stately but ewinging’—p. 93. ‘The course 
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he (Mr. Clay) has pursued, will either lead to the goal of his ambition, 
or crush him beneath the ruins of irritated power.’—p. 96. ‘ Mr. Lown- 
des never takes an opinion, or adopts a theory that Aas not been sanc- 
tioned by his own judgment.’—p. 98. ‘ Excite our wonder, elicit our 
admiration.’—p. 110. ‘ Fantastic embroidery, and gaudy festoonings of 
fancy.’—p. 126. 


The following deserves some notice for its peculiar offensive- 
ness—speaking of Washington, (p. 118,) he says,— 


‘ Antiquity would have made him a God,—posterity will make him 
more !” 


We do not impute to our author the impiety with which this 
phrase might be reproached, but we hold it forth as an instance of 
the extravagance into which an ambitious writer may be betrayed 
by a perpetual straining after effect. 

Desirous as we would be to yield to a ‘ foreigner’ all the merit 
of this production, we are not without our fears that it is to be at- 
tributed solely to an American. Of this, however, there is ample 
internal evidence; it cannot be the offspring of any of the gentle- 
men mentioned in the preface by the editor. And whoever he 
may be, we trust that before he again comes before the public, he 
will digest the knowledge he appears to have been at some pains 
to acquire; obtain precise ideas before he endeavours to express 
them; correct the redundancies, not of fancy but of words; and 
imitate the models of chaste composition. M. 

November 16, 1818. 





Art. III—A Complete History of Connecticut, Civil and Eccle- 
siastical, from the Emigration of its Planters, from England, in 
the year 1630, to the year 1764; and to the Close of the Indian 


Wars. In2volumes. By Benjamin Trumbull, D.D. New 
Haven. 1818. 8vo. pp. 567, 548. 


ApH first part of this work, embracing the history of Connecti- 

cut, from 1630 to 1713, was published in 1797. The remain- 
der, continuing the history from 1713 to 1764, has since been 
completed; and both parts are now printed together, in two well 
executed volumes. 

It is impossible to estimate the merits of Mr. Trumbull by 
looking merely at his book.. Already more than twelve years be- 
yond the period allowed to human existence, and necessitated, by 
his calling, not only to compose two sermons a week,—but to visit 
his parishioners, and deliver occasional lectures, he has yet been 
obliged to peruse the colonial Histories, to consult and copy the 
records of New England, and finally to arrange and mould his 
materials into a regular and continuous story. We do not sup- 
pose, that his own account of his difficulties is at all exaggerated. . 
* The author,’ says he, in the Preface, ‘ is under great disadvan-s5 
tages for historic writing. He can command no time for himself. 


Phe work of the ministry, which is his chosen and beloved employ. 
VOL, XIII. 3 
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ment, after all his application, so engrosses his time, that some- 
times for weeks and months, after all his application, he cannot 
find a single day for the compilation of history. When he has 
attempted it, he has been able scarcely to write a page without 
interruption. Often he has been so fatigued with other studies, as 
to be under circumstances not the most favourable for composition.’ 

After such an account of the mode, in which this History was 
composed, we can hardly be blamed, if we do not think it perfect. 
The glory of a work must be rated by the means of its ac- 
complishment; and, as no author can be supposed to undertake, 
what it is impossible for man to perform, so no critic should be 
disappointed, if he does not find what he could not rationally ex- 
pect. The great secret of good composition, is brevity; and the 
art of being brief is the art of blotting and erasing. Compression 
is, at all times, a hard operation; an operation, which is not to be 
performed at a sudden or a single effort. But brevity was not to 
be looked for on the part of an author situated like Mr. Trum- 
bull. It is enough if he can occasionally snatch time to compose 
a page; and our wonder is, not that he has written an unpolished 
book,—but that he has written a book at all. The first expression 
of our thoughts is always apt to be redundant; and it is only 
by repeated efforts, that we can prune away those parts, which im- 
pair the force, exactly as they add to the prolixity, of our language. 
This truth has often occurred to us in the perusal of these vo- 
lumes; and the reader will observe, that, in the passage already 
quoted from the Preface, the necessary inadvertence of the author 
has left the same clause (‘ after all his application’) in two parts of 
the same sentence. Indeed, Mr. Trumbull seems himself to be 
conscious of his deficiency in this particular; and perhaps it was 
natural, that he should speak with something like contempt of an 
excellence, which he found it impossible to attain. ‘ The compi- 
ler,’ he says, ‘ has judged his time too precious, and the field of 
usefulness before him too extensive to busy himself in rounding 
periods, and guarding himself against every little matter that might 
afford business for the critic.’ 

This sentence may furnish us with the title by which Mr. Trum- 
bull is likely to be known to the world. He is rather a ‘ compiler’ 
than a composer; and his book is not so much a history as mate- 
rials for a history. It is difficult, however, to give the work any 
general character. In some chapters, the author seems to have 
found time to melt down his materials, and run them into a com- 
pact and well-proportioned narrative. In others, he appears to 


“: si ; have been driven to the necessity of writing himself so much only 
a j, 48 might serve to connect his extracts together; and we are then 
j fatigued with copies of prolix records, which, though they fre- 
* sa, quently contain some interesting facts, are not always worthy of 


94 being preserved entire. The historians of particular states cannot 





C give us too many documents, if they are only pregnant with im- 


portant facts, or with such facts and opinions as we should desire 
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to see expressed in the language of the original. It is only by 
this means, that the future historian of our country is to be fur- 
nished with his materials; and, if Mr. Trumbull was reduced to 
the necessity either of suppressing his extracts altogether, or to 
publish them word for word, we cannot but applaud him for choos- 
ing the latter alternative. 

The prolixity of our author will meet, perhaps, with least fa- 
vour, in his account of the religious controversies in Connecticut. 
Undoubtedly, they form an interesting epoch in the early affairs 
of the state, and must be a necessary ingredient in its general 
history. But it could scarcely have been necessary to give them at 
full length; and, while so diffuse a narration will be read with 
little interest, if read at all, in other parts of the Union, we are 
afraid, that even the citizens of his own state, when compelled to 
toil through. the entire epistles and address of the disputants, will 
think, they have rather too much of a good thing. ‘It will be 
observed,’ says the author himself, ‘ that the ecclesiastical part of 
the history is kept by itself in distinct chapters, and comprises 
about a third part of the history. It would make a volume by 
itself, and might be printed separately without any derangement 
of the narration.’ This would have been a judicious plan; and 
we are sorry it was not adopted. 

There is another subject, upon which our author’s details are to 
be regretted, not only because they are somewhat irrelevant in 
themselves; but because they have crowded out matter, which 
would have been pertinent:—we mean the chapters upon the ge- 
neral history of the Colonies. ‘The relations of Connecticut with 
the other provinces necessarily introduced a portion of their his- 
tory; but it should have been confined to a compendious outline; 
and not extended, as it is here, to about one-third of the second 
volume. Mr. Trumbull once designed to write a complete His- 
tory of the United States; and had taken great pains in the collec- 
tion of materials. Nobody could have complained, if he had 
detailed such new facts as he had been fortunate enough to ascer- 
tain; but a great portion of our general history is already before 
the public;—so much of it, at least, as Mr. Trumbull has, in many 
instances, been able to communicate. The reader will see, from 
the following sentence, what has been excluded by the introduc- 
tion of so much colonial history. ‘ It was the intention of the 
writer'to have given an account of the cities in the state, their 
latitude and longitude, their trade, manufactures, &c.; of the state- 
prison; of the fisheries; of the exports and imports; of the militia, 
train of artillery, fortifications, &c.: but, finding that the volume 
would not admit it, he has omitted the account which he designed.’ 
Now, had our author published his Ecclesiastical Chapters, in a 
separate volume; confined his general account of the colonies to a 
brief sketch; and.condensed, in some places, the remainder of his 
materials, he might have given us this important statistical infor- 


mation, and furnished his countrymen with one volume of very 
interesting history. 
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‘ It may, possibly be thought a great neglect, or matter of par- 
tiality,’ says he, in another part of the Preface, ‘ that no account 
is given of witchcraft in Connecticut. The only reason is, that, 
after the most careful researches, no indictment of any person for 
that crime, nor any process relative to that affair, can be found. 
The minute in Goff’s Journal, published by governor Hutchinson, 
relative to the execution of Anne Coles, and an obscure tradition 
that one or two persons were executed at Stratford, is all the in- 
formation relative to that unhappy affair.’ We cannot think this 
a sufficient apology.. It is certain, that a belief in witchcraft was 
so very prevalent, as to call for a sanguinary law against it;* and 
it was not necessary, that there should have been executions or in- 
dictments under it, to warrant some account of an epidemic de- 
lusion, which so long agitated nearly all the northern colonies. It 
is a curious passage in the history of man; and we do not see how 
Mr. ‘Trumbull can be excused for its omission. 

After all these deductions, our author can still claim merit 
enough to redeem his faults. He has a prevalent good sense,— 
a diligence in the collection, and an accuracy in the statement, of 
facts,—which are, at least, on a line with the pertinency of matter, 
the brevity of narration, or the elegance'of language. Important 
and well authenticated facts may often supply the place of beauty 
of language, or propriety of arrangement; but no elegance of com- 
position, or propriety of arrangement; can compensate us for 
the want of well authenticated facts and dates. In this particular, 
the best eulogy of Mr. Trumbull is the enumeration of his la- 
bours. 

‘In pursuance of his design, he collected all books and manuscripts 
from which he could expect assistance. He read the records of €on- 
necticut, New Haven and the United Colonies; and extracted whatever 
he judged important. He made a journey to Boston, examined the col- 
lections of the Rev. Mr. Prince, and minuted every thing which he 
could find relative to Connecticut. To him, at the time he was about 
writing the Chronological Ilistory of New England, the ancient minis- 
ters, and other principal gentlemen in Connecticut, had transmitted 
accounts of the settlement of the towns and churches to which they re- 
spectively belonged. In this collection, important information was 
found, which could have been obtained from no other source. The 
author visited most of the principal towns, and places of burial, and 
obtained from records, monuments, and men of intelligence, whatever 
they could communicate on the subject. The ministers and clerks of 
the respective towns, and other gentlemen of character, assisted him in 
his researches. The honourable legislature, having been made ac- 
quainted with his design, passed a generous resolye, which gave him 
access to their records and papers on file.’ 


When Connecticut was first settled, between 1634 and 1635, the” 


country was occupied by a great variety of Indian tribes. Dr. 


** If any man or woman be a witch, that is, hath or consulteth with a familiar 
spirit, they shall be puttodeath. Exod. xx. 18. Levit. xx. 22. Deut. xyit. 
10~11.’—~Capital Laws of Conn. 1642. In our author’s Ist. vol. p. 123. 
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Morse states their numbers at 40,000. Mr. Trumbull thinks, 
there might have been 20,000. In Windsor alone there were ten 
distinct tribes; and so late as 1670, it is supposed, that there were 
nineteen Indians to one Englishman. The new settlers would buy 
the land and the peace of the natives; but no sooner had the latter 
exhausted their funds, than they broke the peace and reclaimed 
the land: the colonists would once more pay them their price: the 
Indians would again recommence hostilities; and thus the defence- 
less settlers were obliged to pay for their lands several times over, 
and to fight for them as often, into the bargain. ‘Ihe insecurity 
of their possessions prevented them from cultivating a great extent 
of ground; and famines sometimes occurred so severe, that they 
were obliged to live upon acorns, malt, and grains. Nothing but 
motives of religion could have induced them to persevere in their 
efforts under so many difficulties, and in the midst of such merci- 
less enemies. Having emigrated to this country to enjoy free- 


_dom of conscience, the first settlers of New England denied to 


others, what they had so strenuously asserted for themselves; and 
every new sect, which sprung up, had no other alternative than to 
submit to punishment, or look for a new place of residence. One 
of these swarms settled in Connecticut; but no sooner had they 
partially established themselves, than intolerance produced new 
sects; and new swarms quitted the parent hive to set up for them- 
selves. Many of the towns of Connecticut were settled in this 
manner; and many could not have been settled in any other. 

Nor was it against famine and the savages alone, that the 
were obliged to struggle. They first got into a quarrel with the 
Dutch at Manhadoes; then, with Massachusetts; afterwards, with 
Rhode-Island; next, with the king; then, With private claimants; 
and, lastly, among themselves. Perhaps no set of individuals 
ever underwent more severe hardships. They purchased their 
territory at a most dear price; and they stuck to it with an affec- 
tion proportioned to the blood and sweat, which it had cost them. 
While they needed the support of the king, he took no notice of 
them; but, as soon as they had fixed themselves, and become 
somewhat numerous, he was graciously pleased to give them a 
governor, and claim them as his own. This was the mode, in 
which most of the colonies were treated; and it was this, which 
Mr. Grenville called, in one of his speeches, ‘ planting children 
by the care of parliament; nourishing them, by their indulgence; 
and protecting them, by their arms.’ 

_In 1637, the colonists made a successful attack upon the In- 
dians at Mistic fort. The following paragraph from the conclusion 
of the account, will show at once the moral habits of the settlers, 
at that time, and the manner in which Trumbull’s book is written: 


‘Several circumstances attending this enterprise, were much noticed 
by the soldiers themselves, and especially by all the pious people. It 
was considered as very providential, that the army should march near- 
ly forty miles, and a considerable part of it in the enemies’ country, and 
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not to be discovered until the moment they were ready to commence 
the attack. It was judged remarkable, that the vessels should come 
into the harbour at the very hour in which they were most needed. 
The life of captain Mason was very singularly preserved. As he en- 
tered a wigwam for fire to burn the fort, an Indian was drawing an ar- 
row to the very head, and would have killed him instantly; but Davies, 
one of his sergeants, cut the bow string with his cutlass, and prevented 
the fatal shot.* Lieutenant Bull received an arrow into a hard piece of 
cheese, which he had in his clothes, and by it was saved harmless. 
Two soldiers, John Dyer and ‘Thomas Stiles, both servants of one man, 
were shot in the knots of their neckcloths, and by them preserved from 
instant death.’t 

The histories of our country are not wanting in specimens of 
Indian dexterity in war; but the reader will probably be amused 
with the following account of the stratagem, by which Uncas, the 
chief of the Moheagans, contrived to rout his enemies, the Nar- 
ragansets:— 

‘ When they (the two armies) had advanced within fair bow shot of 
each other, Uncas had recourse to a stratagem, with which he had pre- 
viously acquainted his warriors. He desired a parley, and both armies 
halted in the face of each other. Uncas gallantly advancing in the 
front of his men, addressed Miantonimoh.-to this effect. * You have a 
number of stout men with you, and so have I with me. It is a great 
pity that such brave warriors should be killed in a private quarrel be- 
tween us only. Come like a man, as you profess to be, and let us fight 
it out. If you kill me, my men shall be yours; but if I kill you, your 
men shall be mine.” Miantonimoh replied, ‘ My men came to fight, 
and they shall fight.’ Uncas falling instantly upon the ground, his men 
discharged a shower of arrows upon the Narragansets; and, without a 
moment’s interval, rushing upon them, in the most furious manner, 
with their hideous Indian yell, put them immediately to flight. The 
Moheagans pursued the enemy with the same fury and eagerness with 
which they commenced the action. The Narragansets were driven 
down rocks and precipices, and chased like a doe by the huntsman. 
Among others, Miantonimoh was exceedingly pressed. Some of Un- 
cas’s bravest men, who were most light of foot, coming up with him, 
twitched him back, impeding his flight, and passed him, that Uncas 
might take him. Uncas was a stout man, and rushing forward, like a 
lion greedy of his prey, seized him by his shoulder. He knew Uncas, 
and saw that he was now in the power of the man whom he had hated, 
and by all means attempted to destroy; but he sat down sullen and spake 
not a word. Uncas gave the Indian whoop and called up his men, who 
were behind, to his assistance. The victory was complete.’ 

In all the dealings of the colonists with other powers, such was 
their inflexibility, that they would not yield the most insignificant 
particular. Thes, when Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor, opened 
a treaty with them, in 1650, he very innocently dated his letter at 

New Netherlands. 

‘The commissioners, observing that his letter was dated at New-Ne- 
therlands, replied, that they would not treat, unless he would alter the 
name of the place where he* wrote. He answered, that if they 


* Hubbard’s Narrative. + Mason’s History. 
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would not date at Hartford, he would not at New-Netherlands, but at 
Connecticut. They consented that he should date at Connecticut, but 
claimed a right. for themselves to date at Hartford. He gave up the 
right of dating at the Netherlands, and the treaty proceeded.’ 

In 1674, the duke of York appointed major Edmund Andros 
the governor of New York, and of all his possessions in America. 
Under these general words, the governor claimed Connecticut; 
and, on the 6th or 9th of July, 1675, he appeared before Saybrook 
to enforce his claim. 

‘Captain Bull and his officers, with the officers and gentlemen of the 
town, met the major, at his landing, and acquainted him that they had, 
at that instant, received instructions to tender him a treaty, and to refer 
the whole matter in controversy to commissioners, capable of deter- 
mining it according to law and justice. The major rejected the pro- 
posal, and forthwith commanded, in his majesty’s name, that the duke’s 
patent, and the commission which he had received from his royal high- 
ness, should be read. Captain Bull commanded him, in his majesty’s 
name, to forbear reading.* When his clerk attempted to persist in 
reading, the captain repeated his command, with such energy of voice 
and manner, as convinced the major it was not safe to proceed. The 
captain then acquainted him that he had an address from the assembly 
to him, and read the protest. Governor Andros, pleased with his 
bold and soldier-like appearance, said, ‘ What is your name?’ He re- 
plied, ‘ My name is Bull, Sir.’ ‘ Bull!’ said the governor, ‘ It is a pity 
that your horns are not tipt with silver.’ Finding he could make no 
impression upon the officers or people, and that the legisluture of the 
colony were determined to defend themselves, in the possession of their 
chartered rights, he gave up the design of seizing the fort. He repre- 
sented the protest as a slender affair, and an ill requital of his kindness. 
Hie said, however, he should do more. The militia of the town 
guarded him to his boat, and going on board he soon sailed for Long 
[siand.’ 

Colonel Benjamin Fletcher was made governor of New York, 
in 1692; and had been invested with the power of taking under 
his control the whole militia of Connecticut. The command was 
conferred on the assembly by charter; and they would not give it up. 
Colonel Fletcher went to Hartford; and thought he might enforce 
his power, if on the spot. 

The trainbands of Hartford assembled, and, as the tradition is, while 
captain Wadsworth, the senior officer, was walking in front of the com- 
panies, and exercising the soldiers, colonel Fletcher ordered his com- 
mission and instructions to be read. Captain Wadsworth instantly com- 
manded, ‘ Beat the drums;’ and there was such a roaring of them that 
nothing else could be heard. Colonel Fletcher commanded silence. 
But no sooner had Bayward made an attempt to read again, than Wads- 
worth commands, ‘Drum, drum, I say.2 The drummers understood 
their business, and instantly beat up with all the art and life of which 
they were masters. ‘Silence, silence,’ says the colonel. No sooner 
was there a pause, than Wadsworth speaks with great earnestness, 
‘Drum, drum, I say;’ and turning to his excellency, said, ‘If I am in- 
terrupted again I will make the sun shine through you in a moment.’ 


* Captain Bull’s letter to the assembly. 
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He spoke with such energy in his voice and meaning in his counte- 
nance, that no further attempts were made to read or enlist men. Such 
numbers of people collected together and their spirits appeared so 
high, that the governor and his suit judged it expedient, soon to leave 
the town and return to New-York.’ 

Among the numerous sects, which disquieted the people of 
Connecticut, there was one called the Rogerenes; whose principle 
of association seems to have been that of disturbing the meetings 
of all other sects. ‘Their name was derived from one John 


Rogers; the second martyr of that name. 


‘It was his manner to rush into the assembly on the Lord’s day, in 
the time of God’s worship, in a very boistefous way, and to charge the 
minister with lies and false doctrine; and to scream, shout, stamp, &c. 
by which he offered insufferable molestations to the worship and peo- 

tle of God. And this was his manner in the court also, when he 
pleased, or had a mind to make himself sport, and he would laugh at 
it when he had done until his sides shook. 

‘I saw him once brought to court for such a disturbance, committed 
on the sabbath. He had contrived the matter so as to be just without 
the door when he was called to answer; upon which he rushed into 
court with a prodigious noise; his features and gestures expressed 
more fury than I ever saw in a distracted person of any sort, and I so- 
berly think, that if a legion of devils had pushed him in headlong, his 
entrance had not been more horrid and ghastly, nor have seemed more 
preternatural. 

‘When he came to the bar, he demanded of the court what their 
business was with him? The indictment was ordered to be read. To 
this he pleaded not guilty, after a new mode; for as the clerk read, some- 
times at the end of a sentence, and sometimes at the beginning, he 
would cry out, Zhat’s a cursed lie; and anon, Thai’s @ devilish lie; till at 
length a number of his followers, of both sexes, tuned their pipes, and 
screamed, roared, shouted and stamped, to that degree of noise, that it 
was impossible to hear the clerk read.’ 

The following tale will give the reader an idea of the adven- 
tures, which occasionally happened to the early settlers. 

‘In 1723, two Indians surprised and captivated one Jacob Griswold, 
as he was labouring in his field; bound him, and carried him into the 
wilderness about twenty miles. They then stopped and made a fire, 
and fastening him down, one of them laid himself down to rest, and the 
other watched him. Griswold, unnoticed by his keeper, disengaged him- 
self from all the cords which had bound him, except the one which 
bound his elbows. When the Indian appeared to be awake, and to 
have his eye upon him, he lay as still as possible, but when he drowsed 
and had not his eye upon him, he employed all his art and vigor to set 
himself at liberty. At length he disengaged himself from the cord 
which fastened his arms, and perceiving that the Indians were asleep, 
he sprang, caught both their guns, and leaped into the woods. Their 
powder horns were hung upon their guns, so that he brought off both 
their arms and ammunition. He secreted himself by a rock until the 
morning appeared, and then steered for Litchfield, guided by a brook 
which he imagined would lead him to the town. The Indians pursued 
him; but when they approached him, he would lay down one gun and 
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present the other, and they would draw back and hide themselves, and 
he made his escape to the town. A guard of thirty men was immedi- 
ately dispatched to Litchfield, to keep garrison there. No further mis- 
chief was done in the town that year. But the next year, at the com- 
mencement of the summer, the Indians killed one Harris, as he was 
labouring in his field.’ 

East-Haddan was called by the Indians, Mochimoodus, the 
Place of Noises. Seldom a year passes without bringing us in- 
telligence of slight earthquakes in New-England. ‘The following 
extract of a letter to the author from a gentleman in Boston, may 
give us a key to the circumstance. 


‘ As to the earthquakes, I have something considerable and awful to 
tell you. Earthquakes have been here, (and no where but in this pre- 
cinct, as can be discerned; that is, they seem to have their centre, rise 
and origin among us,) as has been observed for more than thirty years. 
I have been informed, that in this place, before the English settlements, 
there were great numbers of Indian inhabitants, and that it was a place 
of extraordinary Indian Pawaws, or, in short, that it was a place where 
the Indians drove a prodigious trade at worshipping the devil. Also 
I was informed, that, many years past, an old Indian was asked, What 
was the reason of the noises in this place? To which he replied, that 
the Indian’s God was very angry because Englishmen’s God was come 
here. 

‘ Now whether there be any thing diabolical in these things, I know 
not; but this { know, that God ALmicury is to be seen and trembled 
at, in what has been often heard among us. Whether it be fire or air 
distressed in the subterraneous caverns of the earth, cannot be known; 
for there is no eruption, no explosion perceptible, but by sounds and 
tremors, which sometimes are very fearful and dreadful. I have my- 
self heard eight or ten sounds successively, and imitating small arms, 
in five minutes. I have, I suppose, heard several hundreds of them 
within twenty years; some more, some less terrible. Sometimes we 
have heard them almost every day, and great numbers of them in the 
space ofa year. Often times I have observed them to be coming down 
from the north, imitating slow thunder, until the sound came near or 
right under, and then there seemed to be a breaking like the noise of a 
cannon shot, or severe thunder, which shakes the houses, and all that 
is inthem. They have in a manner ceased, since the great earthquake. 
As I remember, there have been but two heard since that time, and 
those but moderate.’ 


From what has been said above, we hope it will not be under- 
stood, that we set too light a value upon excellence of style in his- 
torical composition. We have already seen, that Mr. Trumbull 
disdains all pretensions to elegance or harmony of language; and, 
if it be not enough to have observed generally, that we consider 
him rather as a collector of facts than a writer of history, we will 
now say more plainly, that we can by no means recommend his 
work as a model of good writing. The necessity of producing 
two sermons a week, are not fitted to give a man the best habits 
of composition; and, when we add to our author’s other necessi- 


ties that of being compelled to reduce his materials to paper, in 
"OL. XIII, 4 
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such brief intervals as he could snatch from his chosen and be- 
loved occupations,’ we could only expect to find his book, what it 
really is, diffuse in its narrative, loose in its texture, and dispro- 
portioned in its parts. 


——- 





Art. 1V.—WNotice of the operations undertaken to de termine the 
Figure of the Earth, by M. Biot, of the Academy of Sciences. 
Paris: 1818.— Translated from the French. 

j HEN on one of the towers of Florence, Galileo, two centuries 

ago, explained to a very few persons, in conferences almost 
mysterious, his new discoveries with regard to the laws of gravity, 
the motion of the earth, and the figure of the planets,—could he 
ever have foreseen that these truths, then rejected and persecuted, 
should, after so short an interval of time, come to be considered 
as matters of so great importance, and contemplated with so gene- 
ral an admiration, that the governments of Europe should cause 
extensive operations, and distant journies to be undertaken for the 
sole purpose of extending them, and of ascertaining all their par- 
ticulars? and that in consequence of an unhoped for propagation 
of all manner of knowledge,—the results of their labours should 
be offered to the public interest in numerous assemblies composed 
of the most brilliant classes of society? Such, notwithstanding, 1 is 
the immense change which has taken place in the fate of the sci- 
ences since that epoch! When Galileo and Bacon appeared, after 
the many sublime spirits which antiquity had produced, they found 
the career of the sciences still untrodden,—for the name of science 
could not be given to the useless heap of hy pothetical speculations, 
in which, before their day, natural philosophy consisted. Till then, 
men seem to have been more inclined to conjecture than to study 
nature; the art of interrogating her, and of making her reveal her 
mysteries, was unknown; they discovered it. They showed that 
the human mind its too feeble and unsteady to advance alone into 
this labvrinth of truths; that it requires to pause at phenomena 
which are connected with each other, as the infant leans upon the 
supports which it meets with when it first tries to walk; and that 
in the numerous circumstances, in which nature seems to allow it 
to embrace too great intervals, it is necessary that, by experiments 
artfully conceived, new phenomena should be made to spring up 
in the path, to ensure its footing, and to prevent it from wander- 


ing. Such has been the fruitfulness of this method, that in less 


than two centuries, discoveries without number, discoveries certain 
and lasting, have burst forth in all the departments of the sci- 
ences,—have communicated themselves with rapidity to the arts 
and to industry, which they have enriched with wonderful appli- 

cations,—and have increased the sum of human knowledge a thou- 
sand times beyond what had been done by all antiquity. But thus 
extended, the sciences exceed the powers of any individual. Their 
prodigious circle cannot be embraced but by a great literary body, 
which unites in its collective capacity, as in a vast sensorium, 
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every conception, every view, and every thought; which knowing 
neither human infirmities, nor the decay of the senses and of old 
age, ever young and ever active, scrutinizes incessantly the hid- 
den properties of nature, discovers the powers concealed in them, 
and at last offirs them to society perfected and prepared for ap- 
plication. In this centre, where all opinions are agitated and com- 
bated, no authority can prevail but that of reason and nature, 
Here even the voice of a Plato could no longer attract listeners to 
the brilliant dreams of his imagination; and the genius of a Des- 
cartes, obliged to continue faithful to the method of observation 
a and of doubt which he himself had created, could only produce 
- truths unmixed with error. But Plato and Descartes, with all their 
glory, would now be considered but as transient elements of this 
' ——s great organ of the sciences. Its strength would survive their 
~ genius, and would pursue into futurity the development of their 
~ thoughts. Such is now the noble destination of learned societies. 
_. __‘_The unity and the duration, which their institution gives to human 
| efforts, complete the power of the experimental method. They 
alone can henceforth ensure the continuity of the progress of hu- 
man knowledge,—they alone can develop great theories, and ob- 
tain results which, by their intrinsic difficulty, and by the diver- 
sity, the perseverance, and the extent of the labours they demand, 
could never be within the reach of individuals. The determina- 
_ tion of the size and figure of the earth —the measurement of gra- 
vt @ at its surface,—the connexion of this phenomenon with the 
erior construction of the globe,—with the disposition of the 
strata, and the laws of their densities,—are of the number of those 
long enduring questions which learned societies alone could pro-. 
pose to encounter and to resolve. They have fora century and a 
_ half formed one of the objects of the unceasing labours of the 
© Academy of Sciences. The first exact measurement of a degree 
_ _ of the terrestrial meridian, was made in France, by Picard, in the 
» year 1670. Newton availed himself of it, in order to establish the 
_ law of universal gravity, from which the employment of an inac- 
curate measurement of the earth had at first caused him to wan- 

der. Two years afterwards, Richer, who was sent by the Acade- 

my to Cayenne, to make astronomical researches, discovered that 

his clock, which at Paris, beat the seconds, went gradually more 

» slowly as he approached the equator#fnd that it again went quick- 
er, by the same degrees, in returning towards the north, so as to 
resume exactly its original motion, at the point of his departure. 
Again,—according to the discoveries of Huygens, the quickness 
of the oscillations of a pendulum augments or diminishes with the 
intensity of the gravity which causes its motion. The observation 
of Richer then, proved that this intensity was different in different 
latitudes, and that it increased in going from the equator to the 
pole. Newton, in his immortal work on the principles of Natural 
Philosophy, connected all these results with the law of attraction. 
He showed, that the variation chserved in gravity disclosed a flat- 
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tening of the earth at the pole,—a circumstance which is observa- 
ble also in the form of Jupiter, Saturn, and the other planets which 
turn upon an axts. He conceived that this flattened form was a 
consequence of the even attraction of the portions of every planet, 
combined by the centrifugal force of its rotatory motion. But in 
order that the arrangement determined by these two kinds of 
forces should thus have been able to make itself effectual, it be- 

hoved these great bodies to have been originally fluid: he took 
them then as in that state, and showed how to calculate the flat- 
tening of a planet according to the intensity of the gray ity at its 
surface, and the quickness of its rotation, supposing its mass to be 
homogencous. This the sory, applied to the earth, gave a variation 
of gravity, but little different from that observed by Richer, though 
somewhat 'slighter, indicating that the earth is composed of strata, 
of which the density goes on increasing from the surface to the 
centre, as Clairault has since demonstrated. 

The calculations of Newton were, for some time, the only in- 
ductions which existed for believing the earth to be flattened at 
the poles. The arch of the meridian, measured by Picard, was 
quite sufficient to give the length of the semi- diameter of the earth 
at the place where it was observed; byt that arch was much too 
small even for showing imperfectly the effect of the flattening. 
More accurate knowledge was expected to be procured from the 
measurement of the complete arch which traverses France from 
Perpignan to Dunkirk; a measurement which was intended 
serve, if I may so express it, as the axis of a general map 
France, with the executing of which, Colbert had entrusted the 
Academy. But in the imperfect state of the instruments and as- 
tronomical methods of that period, this arch itself was too short 
to make the influence of the flattening distinctly perceptible; and 
the small variations, which thence result in the lengths of the con- 
secutive degrees, might very easily be lost in i errors of the 
observations. This indeed happened. The differences which the 
degrees presented, were found from the effects of these errors, in 
such a direction as would have led tothe result of elongation at 
the poles, in place of flattening. The Academy was not disheart- 
ened; it perceived that the question could not be clearly decided 
without measuring two arches of the meridian, in regions of the 
earth where the flattening nillist produce more sensible differences 
between the degrees, that is to say, near the equator and the pole. 
She found among her members, men sufhciently devoted to under- 

take these laborious ; journies. In the year 1735, Bouguer, Godin, 
and La Condamine, went to America, where they icone the Spa- 
nish commissioners. Some months after, Clairault, Maupertuis, 
and Le Monnier, departed for the north. The results of these 
expeditions put the flattening of the earth beyond doubt, but its 
absolute amount still remained uncertain. The degree of Peru, 
compared with that of France, gave a slighter flattening than if 
the earth were homogeneous; the operation of Lapland indicated 
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a greater. In this uncertainty, the lengths of the pendulum, which 
they were careful to measure, agreed with the flattening deduced 
from the operation at the equator; but the exactness of these mea- 
surements, especially in the operation of Lapland, was not such 
as could enable them to solve the difficulty. No fault lay with any 
one, as at that period it was impossible to do it better. 

Things remained at this point during fifty years. Bouguer, La 
Condamine, Clairault, and Maupertuis, died; but after that inter- 
val, astronomical instruments becoming much more perfect, and 
the methods of observation more general and more precise, hopes 
were entertained of removing the uncertainty which preceding 
operations had left on the flattening of the earth. The Academy, 
the heir of these great works, resolved to resume them with all the 
means which could ensure their success. She gave still more im- 
portance to them, by proposing to take the very size of the earth, 
thus determined, for the fundamental element of a system of ge- 
neral and uniform measures, of which all the parts would be con- 
nected together by simple relations, and in accordance with our 
mode of numeration. At this day, as formerly, she hopes that 
such a system, founded upon natural elements, invariable and in- 
dependent of the individual prejudices of the people, will ulti- 
mately become as common to all, as are now the Arabian ciphers, 
the division of time, and the calendar. It was a wish long ago, 
expressed by the best and most enlightened of our kings. The 
proposal realizing it, was, so to speak, the last sigh of the Acade-. 
my; and the act which decided its execution, was one of the last 
which preceded the fatal epoch of our great political convulsions. 
All the institutions tending to maintain civilization and knowledge 
perished, and the Academy perished with them. But true men of 
science do not require to have repeated to them the authority for 
doing that which they believe useful. In the midst of the disorder 
and madness excited by popular anarchy, MM. de Lambre and 
Méchain, furnished with new instruments which Borda had in- 
vented for them, began, and continued, often at the risk of their 
lives, the most extended and exact measurement of the earth which 
had ever been undertaken. They concluded it as well, although 
not so easily, as they could have done in the bosom of the most 
profound peace. ‘The measurement of the pendulum was not for- 
gotten. Borda, who had ‘done so much to perfect all the other 
parts of the observations, invented for this experiment a method, 
the exactness of which surpassed every thing which had been till 
then imagined, and which has never been surpassed. 

After these operations were terminated, it was thought that the 
arch of the meridian might be continued a good many degrees 
south, across Catalonia, and that it might even be possible to pro- 
long it to the Balearic isles, by means of an immense triangle of 
which the sides extending over the sea, should join these isles to 
the coast of Valentia. Méchain devoted himself to this operation. 
I say that he devoted himself, for he died of fever in a small town 
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in the kingdom of Valentia, after having surveyed all the chain, 
and- measured the first triangles. M. Arago and I were charged 
with the completion of the work, jointly with the commissioners 
of the king of Spain, Charles IV. We had the good fortune to 
succeed; but it is in remembrance, that M. Arago did not return to 
France without encountering great danger, and after a distressing 
captivity. Our results, by confirming those of the arc of France, 
gave them a new proof of accuracy. We measured also, at our 
most remote station, the length of the second’s pendulum, after the 
method of Borda. M. Matthieu and I[ repeated the same opera- 
tion upon different points of the arc comprised between Perpig- 
nan and Dunkirk. These experiments gave for the flattening of 
the earth, a value almost exactly equal to that which M. de 
Lambre had already obtained, by comparing the arc of France 
and Spain with the degree of the equator, calculated with new 
pains, and with the degree of Lapland which Mr. Swanberg, an 
able Swedish astronomer, had corrected by new observations; 
finally, with an arc of many degrees, which major Lambton had 
measured with great accuracy in the English possessions of India, 
Verified by so many combinations independent of each other, 
our arc of France and Spain acquired farther rights to become a 
fundamental model for measures. An occasion presented itself of 
making it of still more importance. Since the rebellion of 1745, 
the English government had perceived the utility of constructing 
a detailed map of the three kingdoms, which could serve equally 
to direct the amelioration of the country in time of peace, and its 
defence in time of war. I may state in passing, that it is the war 
which, for twenty years back, has given to geodesiacal operations 
the great extension, and the extreme perfection, which they have 
acquired in all the states of Europe; and the value of this slight 
advantage is thus enhanced by its being dearly enough paid for. 
However this may be, the English triav, gulation, begun by general 
Roy, and continued after him by colonel Mudge, was prolonged 
from the south of England to the north of Scotland, and presented 
in that extent many degrees of the terrestrial meridian, measured 
with excellent instruments. It was extremely desirable that this 
arc should be joined to the arc of France. But as, from the geo- 
graphical position of England, she is placed a little to the west- 
ward of ours, there was nit to fear lest all the terrestrial me- 
ridians, not being exactly alike, the difference of longitude would 
affect the results which might be obtained from that junction. 
Nevertheless, there could be no dread of this, so far as concerned 
the measurements of the pendulum, which are much less disturb- 
ed than the degrees by the slight irregularities of the figure of the 
earth. The Board of Longitude was desirous that the same ap- 
aratus which had served for these measurements in France and 
Spain, should be employed over the whole extent of the English 
arc.. To wish for any thing useful to the sciences, was to have at 
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bation of the government of that enlightened country. Neither 
the one nor the other was wanting to us. The respectable sir Jo- 
seph Banks, and his worthy friend sir Charles Blagden, assured 
us of all imaginable facilities. M. Laine, the minister of the in- 
terior, with whom every thing useful or honourable has only pos- 
sibility for its limit, was able, from the resources of his good will, 
to furnish means for this enterprise, and the Board of Longitude 
had the goodness to entrust me with the execution of it. 

I left Paris at the commencement of the month of May, last 
year, carrying with me the apparatus I had made use of on the 
other points of the meridian, a repeating circle by M. F ortin, an 
astronomical clock, and chronometers by M. Breguet; in fine, 
every thing which was necessary for the observations, Orders 
from the English government, obtained through the vigilant inter- 
vention of sir Joseph Banks, awaited their arrival at Dover. The 
whole was sent to me quite entire, and under the seal of the cus- 
toms, without fees, without inspection, absolutely as if I had not 
passed from one country to another. Every thing was protected 
with the same care in the carriage to London, and was at last de- 
posited in the house of sir Joseph Banks. How can I describe 
what I felt on seeing for the first time the venerable companion of 
Coox, rendered illustrious by his long voyages, remarkable for a 
reach of mind, and an elevation of feeling, which make him equal- 
ly interested in the progress of all human knowledge—possessing 
high rank, great fortune, and universal respect—sir Joseph has 
made all these advantages the patrimony of the learned of all na- 
tions. So simple, so easy in his kindness, it almost seems, to him 
who experiences it, the effect of a naturally acquired right; and at 
the same time he is so good, that he leaves us all the pleasure, all 
the individuality of gratitude. What a noble example of a pro- 
tection whose sole authority is founded in esteem, respect, and 
free and voluntary confidence—whose titles consist only in an in- 
exhaustible good will, and in the recollection of services rendered, 
and of which the long and uncontested possession necessarily sup- 
poses rare virtues, and an exquisite delicacy—when we reflect, 
that all this power is formed, maintained, and exercised among 
equals! 

Under these honourable auspices, every thing became easy. Co- 
lonel Mudge, who had shown himself most favourably disposed 
towards our enterprise, seconded it by all the means in his power. 
We departed from Edinburgh together, and fixed our first station 
in the fort of Leith. There I received, equally from him and co- 
lonel Elphinston, commandant of the military engineers, all the 
assistance which the most eager wish to oblige could grant, or 
even suggest. I required a situation where the view was free, 
and which was at the same time sheltered, in order to erect m 
circle. I was induced to construct upon the terrace of the fort a 
portable observatory, which being capable of being easily taken to 
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of the horizon. It was necessary that the apparatus of the pendu- 
lum should be fixed with solidity; and stones, of the weight of 
sixty quintals, were fixed in thick walls, with iron chains. Every 
thing that could be useful was lavished upon me; and, if my ob- 
servations were bad, [ had no excuse; it was entirely my own fault. 
Unfortunately the health of colonel Mudge, enfeebled by former 
labours, did not permit him to enjoy with me these preparations, 
so much as both of us could have wished; but in this respect his 
place was supplied by one of his sons, captain Richard Mudge, a 
young officer full of zeal, with whom I completed my labours. The 
care which I employed in this duty, did not hinder me from steal- 
ing an occasional glance at every thing that was fair and good in 
Scotland, that abode of morality and intelligence. But foreseeing 
that such objects might cause me to look upon the minute details 
of weights, lengths, and measures, as somewhat dry, I resolved 
not to think of them till my return; and, luckily for the experi- 
ments, I faithfully kept the word I had pledged to them. 

After they were finished, it behoved us to go and repeat them 
in the Orkneys, the uttermost limit of the English arc. But colo- 
nel Mudge, always reflecting upon what might render his opera- 
tions more complete, perceived, that it was pestitile to connect the 
Orkneys with the Shetland Isles, by triangles, whose apices should 
rest upon the Isles, or rather, upon the intermediate rocks of Faira 
and Foula. This plan extended the new are two degrees to the 
north; and this was sufficient to decide him. But relatively to the 
general system of the operations of England and France, it had 
still another advantage of very different importance. This consist- 
ed in carrying the English line of operations two degrees towards 
the east, almost upon the meridian of Formentera, our last south- 
ern station in the Mediterranean. By this happy change, the En- 
glish operation became the prolongation of ours, and the two to- 
gether form an arc almost equal to the fourth part of the distance 
from the pole to the equator. If one might hope that the different 
nations of Europe would agree to choose the basis of a common 
system of measures, in nature, is there not here an element the 
most beautiful and the most sure which they could adopt? And 
this great arc, which, leaving the Balearic Isles, traverses Spain, 
France, England, and Scotland, and stops at the rocks of the an- 
eient Thule, being taken in combination with the flattening of the 
earth, which is deduced from the measurement of the pendulum, 
or from the theory of the moon, will it not give for fundamental 
unity, or the ‘ METRE,’ a measure the most complete, and I dare 
to say it, the most European which can ever be hoped for. 

As soon as the possibility of this great project was recognised, 
it absorbed all our thoughts; the delicate health of colonel Mudge 
did not permit him to realise it in person, and he entrusted the 
execution of it to one of the officers who served under his orders. 
He left me his son, whose assistance had been so useful, and which 
became still more so. My apparatus, the portable observatory, the 
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large stones, and the iron chains, were all embarked with the in- 
struments of the English operation, in the Investigator, brig of 
war, commanded by captain George Thomas, whose activity and 
skill do not certainly stand in need of any praise of mine, but 
whose inexhaustible politeness demands all my gratitude. This 
officer was so good as to take me on board his ship to Aberdeen, 
where, during a short day, I experienced the most distinguished 
hospitality. On the 9th of July we set sail for the Shetland Islands. 
We remained a long time at sea, detained by calms or contrary 
winds, regretting with all our hearts the loss of so many beautiful 
nights, which we could have so well employed in making our ob- 
servations. On the 6th day we left the Orkneys, with their moun- 
tains, of a reddish colour, on our left, which even Roman enter- 
prise had not passed; we discovered the Isle of Faira, which saw 
the vessel of the admiral of the invincible armada broken to pieces 
upon her rocks. At last the peaks of Shetland appeared to us in 
their clouds, and on the 18th July, we made the land, not far 
from the southern point of these Isles, where the tides of the at- 
lantic, clashing with those proceeding from the sea of Norway, 
cause a continual swell, and an everlasting storm. The desolate 
aspect of the soil did not bely these approaches to it. It was no 
longer those fortunate isles of Spain—those smiling countries— 
Valentia, that garden where the orange and lemon trees, in flower, 
shed their perfumes around the tomb of a Scipio, or over the ma- 
jestic ruins of the ancient Saguntum. Here, on landing upon rocks 
mutilated by the waves, the eye sees nothing but a soil wet, de- 
sert, and covered with stones and moss, and craggy mountains, 
scarred by the inclemency of the heavens; not a tree, not a bush, 
to soften the savage aspect; here and there some scattered huts, 
whose roofs, covered with grass, allowed the thick smoke with 
which they are filled to escape into the fog. Reflecting on the 
sadness of this abode, where we were about to remain in exile 
during many months, we took a direction, not without trouble, 
across pathless plains and hills, towards the small assemblage of 
stone houses, forming the capital called Lerwick. There we be- 
gan to feel that the social virtues of a country are not to be mea- 
sured by its appearance of poverty or riches. It is impossible to 
conceive hospitality more free, more cordial, than that with which 
we were received. People who, but a moment before were igno- 
rant of our names, were eager to conduct us every where. When 
informed of the object of our voyage, they gave us of themselves 
all the information which might be useful; they collected and de- 
livered it to us, with the same interest as if they had been acting 
in a matter in which they were personally concerned. Above all, 
we received much essential counsel from Dr. Edmonston, a well- 
informed physician, who has published a very good description of 
the Shetland Islands, and who recollects with pleasure, having at- 
tended, when at Paris, the lectures of our colleague M. Dumeril. 


He gave us a letter to his brother, who resides in the isle of Unst, 
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the most northerly of the Archipelago; for although, on leaving 
Scotland, we had thought that we should establish ourselves at 
Lerwick; and although fort Charlotte, which protects that town, 
offered for our apparatus a very favourable situation, nevertheless 
we were attracted by this little isle of Unst, which offered us a 
station more northerly than Lerwick, by about half a degree, and 
also a little more easterly, consequently nearer to the meridian of 
Formentera. It is true, that it did not promise us a very conve- 
nient abode; but it may be conceived, that in going, we did not 
reckon on the enjoy ment of luxury; ; in short, we made the choice 
which best suited our operations. Our new friends at Lerwick, 
pointed out to us the most experienced pilot of the isles, and we 
departed on the evening of the 20th of July, for our final destina- 
tion. The science of our guide was not useless to us. A thick fog 
enveloped us; the wind, always favourable, freshened, and our ves- 
sel, plunged in profound darkness, flew with the rapidity of an 
arrow between rocks so numerous, and through straits so narrow, 
that without being conducted in this labyrinth by management so 
correct and quick, that it had become, one might almost say, a 
sense, it must have foundered a thousand times. Arrived at Unst, 
we eagerly ran over the isle. It presented nothing but fishermen’s 
huts, and here and there some gentlemen’s houses, too small to 
receive the great English instruments. We at first thought of 
pitching them upon the highest and most northerly mountains of 
the isle; but the difficulty of transporting thither the great instru- 
ments, which must necessarily have been done by men alone, made 
us give up the project. We preferred a small island called Balta, 
situated at the entrance of the principal bay of Unst, (which, closing 
it in, as it were, on the side of the sea, rendered it an excellent 
harbour, where the brig could cast anchor in perfect safety), and 
disembarked our instruments. At first I acceded to this choice. 
But on more nearly examining the new station, and considering 
how much it was exposed to gusts of wind, the ‘extreme moisture 
which prevailed, the remoteness from every habitation, and the 
manifold difficulties which presented themselves to the formation 
of an establishment sufficiently solid, which the experiments of the 
pendulum demanded, I dreaded lest, in persisting in it, I should 
compromise the success of my operations. In consequence of this, 
captain Mudge and I decided to return to the Isle of Unst, and 
to ask a reception for ourselves, and our apparatus, in the only 
house which was in sight. Happily it was that of the brother of 
Mr. Edmonston, who received us so well at Lerwick. We expe- 
rienced here the same kindness. A large sheep-fold, which was 
empty on account of its being summer, and whose thick walls were 
capable of resisting every storm, received the apparatus of the pen- 
dulum. The portable observatory, together with the repeating cir- 
cle, were established in the garden of Mr. Edmonston, It was not 
without much labour that we succeeded in landing the large stones, 
and dragging them to the place of their destination. It required 
ail the ciforts of the brig’s crew, animated by the obliging perse- 
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verance of the officers. At last, on the 2d of August, we were in 
a condition te commence our astronomical observations, and on the 
10th, we made the first experiment with the pendulum. On the 
17th, we had eight of these experiments, and 270 observations of 
the latitude. I was now certain of the success of the operation; 
nothing but time and perseverance were required. Unfortunately, 
captain Mudge began to feel, in a disagreeable way, the influence 
of this residence. Although he carefully concealed what he felt, 
and his zeal was in no respect diminished, I myself perceived the 
alteration of his health, and the winds having brought to our isle 
a whale ship, which was intended for Spitzbergen, I determined 
him to avail himself of it to return to a more genial climate. He 
departed with regret, leaving me, on behalf of his father, all the 
powers, and even all the assistance of which I could stand in need. 
It was then, that left alone, I could feel how lucky it was that I 
had taken up my residence with Mr. Edmonston. The kindness of 
that excellent man seemed to increase with the difficulty of my 
situation. When alone, I could not make observations on the re- 
peating circle, the working of which requires two persons, one to 
follow the star, and the other to mark the indications of the level. 
Mr. Edmonston, who took as great an interest in my labours as 
myself, suggested to me the idea of employing, for this latter part 
of the observation, a young carpenter, who had already given 
proofs of his intelligence and address in setting up our observato- 
ry, and who, besides, like all the peasants of Scotland, and even 
of these isles, could read, write, and cypher extremely well. I fol- 
lowed this advice; and having rendered the task of my new assis- 
tant as simple as possible, I began to give him some lessons a few 
days before the departure of captain Mudge. He made a very 
rapid progress, and perhaps acquitted himself better than a more 
learned assistant; for he observed and marked my level with all 
the fidelity of a mechanic; and on no account whatever, not even 
to satisfy my impatience to observe, would he have admitted my 
results to be good, before they were strictly within the condition 
which I had prescribed to him; that is to say, before the bubble of 
the level was in a state of perfect immobility. Nevertheless, as it 
is very necessary to reserve to on’s self some means of verifica- 
tion, when one resolves to make an astronomer of a carpenter, I 
had, among the numbers which he wrote certain relations which 
he did not suspect, and which would have shown me his errors, 
if he had committed them. This happened sometimes at the com- 
mencement; and he was always very much surprised at my being 
able to detect and correct a mistake, which he himself had not 
perceived when making it, and which I had not seen made. But 
at the end of three days, there was no occasion for my occult sci- 
ence any longer to display itself. With this useful and sure assis- 
tance, I succeeded in the course of two months in collecting 38 
series of the pendulum, each of five or six hours, 1400 observa- 
‘ions of the latitude in 55 series, made equally on the south and 
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north of the zenith, and about 1200 observations of the absolute 
heights of the sun and the stars, to regulate the going of my clock. 

After this, it may be conceiv ed that I hardly did any thing else 
than observe, and, in fact, I did not calculate in this place more 
than three or four observations, at great intervals from each other, 
in order to assure myself of their general rate, and to guide me in 
their continuation, delaying the final calculation until my return. 
In doing so I doubtless acted well, for although I have since de- 
voted much time to them, they are not yet entirely finished. Ne- 
vertheless, the agreement of those observations, of which the cal- 
culations are completed, shows the accuracy which may be ex- 
pected of them; and the results which are deduced from them, 
being combined with those of Formentera of the arc of France, 

give for the flattening of the earth exactly the same value w hich 
is deduced from the theory of the moon, and the measurement of 
the degrees compared at great distances. This perfect agreement 
between determinations so different, shows at once the certainty of 
the result, and the sure method w hich science employs to obtain 
it. It will be seen from this notice, that it is not without trouble 
that this point of precision has been reached, and it will not excite 
much surprise when it is known, that the variation of the length 
of the pendulum, by which the flattening is measured, is in all, 

from the equator to the pole, but four ‘ mi//imétres, that is to say, 

less than two lines; and from Formentera to Unst, one ‘ mi/limétre’ 

and a half, or less than three-fourths of a line. It is these three- 
fourths of a line however, which, appreciated as can now be done, 
exhibit and measure, even with great accuracy, the flattening of 
the whole terrestrial spheroid, and prove to us, that in spite of 
slight accidents of composition and arrangement, which this exte- 
rior and slender surface on which we move, presents to us the in- 
terior of the mass of our planet is composed of strata perfectly 
regular, and subjected to the laws of super-position, density, and 
form, which a primitive state of fluidity had assigned to them. 
The adv antage of having completely performed my operations, 
how great soever it necessarily appeared to me, was neither the 
only nor the most precious I experienced in the family which had 
so kindly received me. If I had remained upon the rocks of Balta, 
I should, without doubt, have quitted these isles with all the pre- 
judices of a foreigner. 'I should only have seen the dreariness of 
their situation, the poverty of their soil, and the inclemency of 
their sky; I should not have known that they contained beings 
sensible, kind, virtuous, and enlightened, like those I had the 
pleasure of knowing; ;* and even if I could have suspected their 
existence, which some kind service, some delicate attention would 
doubtless have disclosed, I should not have experienced the charm 


* I cannot here recall all the persons who have loaded me with obligations; I 


shall add at least tothe names of MM. Edmonston’s those of Mr. Mowat, of Unst. 
and Leisk of Lunna. 
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whith could retain them in that foggy, rocky, pathless region, 
without a tree on the mountains or plains for the eye to rest on; 
kingdom of the rain, of the wind, and of the tempest, whose at- 
mosphere, constantly impregnated with chill moisture, only softens 
to a certain degree the roughness of the winter, under the sad con- 
dition of giving no summer. That which attaches them to it is 
the profound and unalterable peace which they enjoy, for the 
pleasures of which they have a perfect relish. 

During 25 years, in which Europe was devouring herself, the 
sound of a drum had not been heard in Unst, hardly in Lerwick; 
during 25 years, the door of the house I inhabited, had remained 
open day and night. In all this interval of time, neither conscrip- 
tion nor press-gang had troubled or afflicted the poor but tranquil 
inhabitants of this little isle. The numerous reefs which surround 
it, and which render it accessible only at favourable seasons, serve 
them for defence against privateers in time of war;—and what is 
it that privateers would come to seek for there? ‘These people re- 
ceive news from Europe in the same way as they read the history 
of the preceding age; they recall no personal misfortune; they 
awaken no animosity, of course they have neither that interest, or 
to express it better, that momentary delirium which produces the 
mad exaltations of all the passions, and they tranquilly philoso- 
phise on events which seem to relate to another world. If there 
were only trees and sun, no residence could be more pleasant: but 
if there were trees and sun, every body would wish to go thither, 
and peace would there exist no longer. 

This calm, this habitual security, gives to their social relations 
a charm elsewhere unknown. Every one here, in the class of gen- 
tlemen, is relation, connexion, or triend; and friendships are like 
relationships. But as in this world, evil necessarily accompanies 
good, this very pleasure of living in a great family is sometimes 
dearly purchased. It causes them to feel with extreme pain, every 
death which visits this little circle of individuals, in whom their 
affections are concentrated: such an event, and it must arrive, is a 
family affliction, and possesses all its bitterness. They but too 
commonly experience almost equal grief, when their brothers or 
some one of their friends depart to seek their fortunes elsewhere; 
the isle, and all the isles together, not furnishing sufficient employ- 
ment for the upper class of the population. This departure is re- 
garded as a death by those who remain, and it is in effect almost 
a death to them, since it is but too probable that they will never 
again see those who depart. People often quit the Shetland isles 
to establish themselves in a better country, but they seldom return 
to them. The friendship even which their kindness leads them to 
contract with the foreigners whom they oblige, become to their 
affectionate hearts, subjects of regret and sadness, which the far 
distant voice of gratitude can but imperfectly soften. The neces- 
sity of leaving their native country, arises among the higher class of 
the Shetlanders, from the narrow extent of commerce and of agri- 
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culture, occasioned by the want of capital, and the want of expor- 
tation for the produce of the soil. A small portion only of the 
estate of each proprietor is cultivated, the rest is occupied in the 
pasturage of flocks of sheep, and horses in a half wild state, with- 
out a keeper and without shelter. The people grub up around 
their huts such a bit of ground as is merely sufficient for their 
subsistence, and they pay the rent of it by the perilous but attrac- 
tive profits of fishing. This they all practise with unexampled 
boldness. Six men, good rowers, and confident of each other, 
agree to possess one boat, a light canoe, entirely uncovered; they 
take with them a small provision of water and of oat cake, and in 
this too frail skiff, with a compass, they go out of sight of the isles 
and of all land, the distance of 15 or 20 leagues:—there they cast 
their lines, and pass a day and a night in fishing. If the weather 
is good, and the fishing successful, they may each gain ten or 
twelve francs by such atrip. If the sky is overcast, and the sea 
becomes tempestuous, they struggle in their uncovered boat against 
its fury, till they have saved their lines, the loss of which would 
be the ruin of themselves and their families; then they row and 
sail in the direction of the land, in the midst of waves rising to 
the height of houses. The most experienced of them, placed in 
the stern, holds the helm, and judging of the direction of every 
wave, eludes its immediate shock, which would be sufficient to 
swallow them up. At the same time he gives orders as to the 
sails, which he causes to be lowered every time the boat mounts 
on the top of a wave, and hoisted every time’she descends, in order 
that the wind may cause her to fly over the top of the following 
wave. Sometimes enveloped in profound darkness, these poor men 
cannot see the mountain of water which they would avoid;—they 
can only judge of its approach by the noise of the howling. In the 
mean time, women and children are upon the coast imploring 
Heaven; watching the appearance of the boat which bears their 
only hopes; sometimes expecting to see it upset or swallowed up 
in the roll of the waves; striving to assist their husbands and fa- 
thers, if they arrive near enough to enable them to succour them; 
and sometimes calling loudly to those who will hear them no 
more. But their lot is not always so dismal. By means of skill, 
hard labour, coolness, and courage, the boat is victorious in this 
terrible struggle; the well-known sound of her shell is heard; she 
arrives; tears are then followed by embraces; and the joy of see- 
ing each other is increased by the recital of the frightful danger 
which has been escaped. 

Nevertheless, the ruggedness of their country has charms for 
these poor people. They love those old rocks, whose bold shape 
and well-known aspect point out to them the narrow passage which 
their boat must follow, when, returning from a prosperous fishing, 
with a favourable wind, she enters the protecting bay, greeted with 
the cries of the sea birds. They love those deep caverns where 
they have often lanched their boas into the middle of~ the waves, 
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when setting out to surprise the seals. Even I myself, feeling 
calm under their guidance, have contemplated with admiration 
those lofty cliffs of primitive rocks, that ancient structure of the 
globe, whose strata lay inclined towards the sea, and undermined 
at their base by the fury of the waves, seemed threatening to bury 
under their ruins the frail bark which bounded at their feet. At 
our approach, clouds of sea birds issued in thousands from their 
retreats, surprised to find themselves troubled by man, and mak- 
ing these solitary places resound with their confused cries; some 
darting into the air; others plunging into the waves, and shooting 
upwards, almost as quickly, with the prey which they had seized; 
whilst porpoises and seals, here and there, raised their blackish 
heads above waves transparent as crystal. Every where life seems 
to abandon a cold and humid soil, to take refuge in the air and 
in the waters. But, soon as the evening spreads her veil over these 
wild retreats, all re-enter in peace and silence. Sometimes a gen- 
tle breeze of the south tempers the chillness of the air, and allows 
the planets of the night to shine with the purest light on this tranquil 
scene, whose profound peace no noise interrupts, except at inter- 
vals, the distant murmur of the dying waves, or the soft and plain- 
tive cry of a ‘ moette, skimming rapidly the surface of the tide. 
After a stay of two months, I quitted these isles, carrying with 
me recollections for my whole life. An equinoctial gale carried 
me back to Edinburgh in fifty hours. This abrupt transition from 
solitude to the bustle of the world,—from patriarchal simplicity to 
the refinements of civilization and luxury,—is not without attrac- 
tion. Colonel Elphinston, by the kindest reception, convinced me 
that friendship had. not altogether retired to the Shetland islands. 
It was then that, entirely at leisure from my observations, I could 
contemplate at my ease every thing which the most social state of 
this country presents to us, of institutions and of men,—a specta- 
cle at once consoling and sad for whoever has spent his life amidst 
the troubles of the continent. I witnessed a people poor, but labo- 
rious; free, but respectfully submissive to the laws; moral and re- 
ligious, without sternness; tolerant, without indifference. I saw 
peasants learning to read in books which contained essays of Ad- 
dison and Pope. I saw the works of Johnson, and Chesterfield, 
and of the most agreeable English moralists, offered as a relaxa- 
tion to the middle ranks of. the people. In the passage-boats, as 
elsewhere, there were games of cards and dice. I witnessed vil- 
lage farmers meeting in clubs to deliberate upon the interests of 
politics and agriculture, and formed into societies for the purpose 
of buying useful books; among the number of which was the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, which is known to be digested at Edin- 
burgh by learned men and philosophers of the first order. Finally, 
I witnessed the higher classes of society suited to this high degree 
of civilization, and truly worthy to occupy the first place in it, by 
their intelligence and the loftiness of their sentiments. I observed 
them exciting and directing all enterprises of public utility,—in 
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unceasing communication with the people, and never confounding 
themselves with them; anxiously employed in displaying their in- 
formation to enlighten them on the subject of their duties and of 
their true interests; knowing how to comfort them in their neces- 
sities, without depriving them of those virtues, and that indepen- 
dence, which are produced by the care of providing against them; 
thus every where procuring -their respect, without exciting their 
envy, and enjoying, as the reward of so many exertions, peace, 
union, reciprocal esteem, mutual confidence, and even a very lively 
affection, founded, on the one hand, on the habitual exercise of the 
kindness and the gentleness of an intimate relation, and on the 
other, upon gratitude and respect. 

On quitting Scotland, I visited the most industrious counties of 
industrious England. There I beheld another spectacle: I saw the 
powers of nature employed in the service of man, under all imagi- 
nable forms, and himself reserved as a mechanical power of a 
more expensive, and more delicate construction, for these inter- 
mitting or accidental operations only, which his divine reason ren- 
der him more peculiarly fit to execute; and whether it was that the 
considerations of social morality, with which I had been so much 
struck, had left too deep traces on my soul; whether it was that a 
great manufacturing system ought to be appreciated rather in its 
national results, than in its local and particular influence, I admir- 
ed that immense display of manufacturers, rather than wished to 
see it established in my own country. After having paid my 
respects to Oxford and Cambridge, those ancient and tranquil 
abodes of learning and of science, I proceeded to rejoin Mr. Arago 
at London, and again to associate myself with him for the mea- 
surement of the seconds pendulum, no longer in a desert island, 
but in the magnificent Observatory of Greenwich. Mr. Humboldt, 
who had accompanied him, assisted in this operation, and was de- 
sirous, while it lasted, to forget the multitude of his other talents 
in his labours as an excellent observer. Mr. Pond, the astronomer 
royal, was pleased to offer us all imaginable facilities, with that 
generous eagerness which men truly devoted to the sciences can 
alone feel for every thing which contributes to their progress. Af- 
ter having enjoyed the pleasure of observing the heavens, and of 
studying one of the greatest phenomena of nature with fine instru- 
ments; all, already consecrated, if I may so express it, by so many 
observations, and in a place renowned for so many astronomical 
discoveries, I once more beheld my native country, with that hap- 

iness at return, which the hearts of Frenchmen feel so keenly, 
and of which the charm was rendered still more agreeable, by the 
internal feeling of satisfaction and gratitude, of which I brought 
her back the homage. It is truly in a voyage undertaken for the 
advancement of science, that a Frenchman can learn still more to 
honour, and still more to cherish, his noble country. Placed with- 
out the circle of political passions, not attracted to it by interest or 
ambition; without rank, without the riches which support it, there 
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only exist for him those titles which his country has acquired to 
solid glory,;—to that which consists in doing good to mankind. 
He is exalted by the recollection of the many services which she 
has rendered to the civilization of the world, by the universal admi- 
ration which she has excited by the many masterpieces with which 
she has enriched literature, the sciences, andthe arts. Like Minerva, 
that country accompanies him in a foreign land;—she speaks for him, 
introduces him, protects him, disposes all hearts to him, and claims 
in his favour a hospitality, which she herself has so often and so 
nobly bestowed. Thus, after having reached the end of his toils, and 
while relating to his countrymen the reception, the assistance, the 
kindness, and even the friendship, which he received from a justly 
celebrated nation, he experiences, in manifesting the expression of 
his gratitude, a pleasure so much the more pure, that all these 
favours are still in his eyes, new gifts from his country. 





Art. V.—Reign of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia—abridged 
from an unpublished ‘ Outline of the Political History of Rus- 
sia,’ by an American. 


PE revolution which seated Elizabeth on the throne, in De- 

cember 1741, wears a broader character, than those by which 
it was immediately preceded. It was more than a mere change of 
the sovereign and the principal ministers of state. Her accom- 
plices had exacted as one of the conditions of their aid, a promise 
that she would, on her accession, relieve Russia from the oppres- 
sion of foreigners. ‘This engagement was fulfilled, to the extent 
of making the whole administration completely Russian, and of 
putting all strangers under the ban of the court. The talents 
of such commanders as Lacy, Keith, Lowendal, Mansfeldt and 
others, could not be spared for the moment: they were therefore 
excepted from the edict which hurried their patrons and friends 
into Siberia. But those distinguished officers soon felt the neces- 
sity of abandoning the Russian service, and of seeking honors 
and glory under other auspices than those of the indigenous min- 
istry. 

It was fortunate that the condition of the foreigners did not 
undergo a more serious change. A memorial was presented in 
form to Elizabeth by the guards, requesting that all the foreigners 
who were then in the employ of Russia might be massacred, and 
a general impression prevailed among the populace that permission 
to this effect would be given to the troops. The capital was agi- 
tated by sanguinary tumults, and the army sent against Sweden, 
arrested by a serious mutiny, of which the guards were the insti- 
gators, with the avowed object of butchering the foreign officers 
of every grade. But for the intrepidity and judicious arrangements 
of marshals Lacy and Keith, the most horrible scenes might have 
every where ensued, 

The natural consequence of the discredit and humiliation of 


foreigners, was the revival of the old Russian spirit both in the 
VOL. XIII. : 6 
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government and people; of those manners and habits which pre- 
vailed at the beginning of the century. The reader will understand 
what peculiarities of character and usage I have in view, by re- 
curring to the reign of Ivan IV, or that of Peter the Great. Among 
them the blind and superstitious adoration by the people of the per- 
son of the sovereign, was now liable not only to re-appear but to ga- 
ther additional strength from the circumstance of the union of the 
religious with the political supremacy. The monarch, at once head 
of the empire and the church, attracted a double idolatry. Who- 
ever examines minutely the spirit of Elizabeth’s administration, 
will discover that it had a tendency to check the progress of civil- 
ization and freedom; as the previous ascendancy of the foreigners 
conduced on the other hand, to promote both, notwithstanding the 
violence and machiavelism which distinguished their career. 

Although the empire suffered in some respects by the restora- 
tion of the old régime, it lost nothing as to its domestic strength 
or in its foreign relations. The military establishment was fully 
sustained by the borrowed skill and martial genius of the natives; 
the lust of dominion predominated as before, and the ambitious 
projects of Peter or of the adventurers whom he patronized, were 
never, for a moment, out of view. Some of the youths whom 
Elizabeth invested with command, cultivated the military art with 
equal ardour and success; and she selected as her prime minister 
a Russian count, Bestucheff, of eminent talents and sagacity; bred 
in the school of Osterman; long and intimately conversant with 
the national affairs, and whose fundamental creed is said to have 
been, that the natural state of Russia was war; that every thing 
should be subordinate to the object of military consideration;— 
that she should never be without one hundred thousand men on 
her frontiers, ready to maintain her influence in Europe. The em- 
press was of an indolent and easy temper, and too devoted a vo- 
luptuary to be capable of application to state-concerns. Free scope 
was therefore allowed to the passions and designs of her favour- 
ites and ministers. 

At the accession of Elizabeth, Russia was involved in hostili- 
ties with Sweden. ‘T'wo violent parties had grown up in this latter 
country; the one in the interest of France, and inimical to Russia, 
denominated the Hats; and the other—the Caps, disposed to pre- 
serve peace with its formidable neighbour, and more or less under 
her influence. The intrigues and menaces of Bestucheff who act- 
ed as Russian minister at Stockholm during the regency of Anne, 
were insufficient to prevent the first from acquiring a decided pre- 
ponderance in the Swedish councils, and satisfying the desire of 
france, who aimed at embroiling the two powers, at that period, 
from the same motive, already mentioned, which impelled her to 
foment simultaneously a domestic revolution at St. Petersburg. 
Sweden embarked in the war at a juncture the most unpropitious 
for herself; with a distracted government, and military prepara- 
tions no ways adequate to the enterprise. She was constantly de- 
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feated by marshals Keith and Lacy, the generals of the regent; 
who pursued their successes under Elizabeth, reduced a considera- 
ble Swedish army to the necessity of capitulating, made them- 
selves masters of the whole of Finland, and threatened still more 
serious evils. 

The reigning monarch of Sweden was far advanced in age, and 
without natural heirs. ‘The choice of his successor devolved on 
the Diet, and an attempt was made by the war party, to procure 
the election of the king of Denmark, in order, by the union of the 
two monarchies, to retrieve the fortunes of their country, and raise 
a powerful barrier against the ambition of Russia. However de- 
sirable this course for the independence of the North, it did not 
suit the altered temper of the majority, who, struck with conster- 
nation by the victories of the Russians, most earnestly desired a 
peace. As a propitiatory sacrifice, they resolved to tender the in- 
heritance of the crown, to the young duke of Holstein Gottorp, 
grandson of Peter the Great, whom Elizabeth had previously 
called to St. Petersburg, and nominated as her own successor. ‘The 
duke preferring the sceptre of the czars, declined the offer. 

Negotiations were then opened: (June 16, 1743) at Abo, the 
capital of Finland, and terminated in the treaty of that name, by 
which it was stipulated, that Sweden should elect as heir to the 
throne, Adolphus Frederick, bishop of Lubeck, uncle of the duke 
of Holstein, and cede to Russia several important districts and 
fortresses of Finland. The establishment of their candidate on 
the Swedish throne, was an advantage of as much moment to the 
Russian ministry as the enlargement of their boundaries on the 
west. <A treaty of defensive alliance followed not long after, 
which entangled Sweden still more deeply in their toils. Hence- 
forth we shall find them dictating laws to this humiliated kingdom, 
in the tone of a metropolis towards the government of a province 
or colony. 

A mutual enmity had long subsisted between the courts of 
France and Russia, occasioned by their rivalry at Constantinople, 
Warsaw, and Stockholm. France, jealous of the aggrandizement 
of the northern empire, and of its intimate connexion with En- 
gland and Austria, had laboured assiduously to cripple its strength 
and arrest its progress, by fomenting border-wars and domestic 
revolutions. Notwithstanding uninterrupted hostilities of this 
nature, and although she had encouraged and subsidized Sweden 
in the contest of which I have just spoken, she yet entertained 
the expectation of converting the cabinet of St. Petersburg into a 
close and active ally of her own, through the influence of her 
minister, the marquis la Chétardie, who had so usefully seconded 
Elizabeth in deposing the regent. La Chétardie did not however 
continue in Russia many months after the event. While he re- 
mained, he was greatly caressed, and on his departure, received a 
magnificent donation from the hand of the empress. 
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He had made no progress in the alliance which he was instruct- 
ed to effect. Bestuchefl was wedded to the connexion with Austria 
and England, and to the old scheme of politics in relation to Tur- 
key, Sweden, and Poland, The wily chancellor understood fully 
the real views and dispositions of the French court, and the true 
interests of the empire. He counteracted the pressing instances of 
la Chétardie with the czarina, and when fleft with a clear stage, 
moulded her and the cabinet entirely to his favourite purposes. A 
party existed, nevertheless, about the person of Elizabeth, in the 
interest of France, and indefatigable in its endeavours to ruin the 
chancellor. The surgeon Lestocq, now a privy counsellor, one of 
its leaders, took advantage of a momentary disgust which she had. 
conceived for the Austrian alliance, on account of a domestic con- 
spiracy, which I shall mention more particularly hereafter, to per- 
suade her to cause it to be intimated to the French court, that the 
return of la Chétardie would be acceptable. Louis readily com- 
plied with the suggestion, and la Chétardie was sent back to St. 
Petersburg where he met with a flattering reception. 

The disgrace of Bestucheff seemed an indispensable preliminary 
to negotiation, and at the same time a certain consequence of the 
mission. The chancellor, however, proved an overmatch for all his 
enemies. He detected and exposed their most secret intrigues, 
counterworked incessantly upon the mind of the empress, by means 
of his creatures, and got possession of the despatches of La Che- 
tardie to his court, which proved to be of an import, no less hos- 
tile and offensive to the czarina than to her minister. The subtle 
diplomatist thus caught in his own net, was suddenly arrested by 
the adjutant general of the indignant czarina; ordered to quit his 
residence in two hours; escorted by a guard to the frontiers; there 
contumeliously stripped of the order of St. Andrew and of the 
portrait of her majesty with which he had been decorated in the 
season of his favour, and left to bewail Russian ingratitude, as he 
measured back his steps to France. 

The empress, in the circular issued to the foreign ministers on 
the occasion, ‘ was persuaded that the zndividual had acted with- 
out orders, and that the king, his master, would reprobate his con- 
duct.’ Louis the 15th, not being inclined to come to an open 
rupture, took the hint, exiled la Chetardie to his country-estate 
as a mark of the royal displeasure, and saw no dishonour for him- 
self in the proceedings of the Russian government, inasmuch as 
the marquis had not presented his credentials. The cabinet of 
Versailles deputed another less formidable representative to St. 
Petersburg, invested with powers to acknowledge, for the first 
time on the part of France, the imperial title, which the sovereigns 
of Russia had continued to wear since the assumption of it by 
Peter the Great. Elizabeth had previously intimated a wish, 
dictated by the sagacious policy of the old school, to be allowed 
to mediate between the powers arrayed against each other, in the 
great war of the Pragmatic Sanction. Louis addressed a ietter to 
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her written with his own hand, in which he accepted the media- 
tion, with professions of the most lively gratitude and admiration. 

It is curious to compare the glowing friendship and lofty com- 
pliments of this letter,—the expressions of cordial attachment, and 
the pledge of steady union reciprocated on the presentation of the 
successor of la Chétardie, with the real dispositions of the parties 
as attested by the invariable tenor of their acts, and disclosed in 
the secret correspondence between the French monarch and his 
diplomatic agents.t The result of these transactions was the 
confirmation of Bestucheff in his unlimited credit with Elizabeth, 
and his supremacy in the cabinet; a circumstance material to be 
noted, because it furnishes the key to the politics of the ten suc- 
ceeding years, and may, indeed, be said to have determined the 
complexion of the whole reign. 

The domestic conspiracy to which I referred above, as having 
produced a temporary indisposition in the mind of Elizabeth 
towards the Austrian alliance, occurred in the third year of her 
reign, and is not unworthy of attention. It originated with a 
number of the relations and friends of those whom she had sent 
into Siberia on her accession, and its object was to effect the re- 
lease of the exiles, by the restoration of the young Ivan to the 
throne. The immediate agents were personages of some weight 
and distinction at court, but their indiscretion soon betrayed them 
into the hands of informers, who by affecting to become accom- 
plices, wrought a full disclosure. But the circumstance which 
gives to the plot a particular importance, is the active part which 
the marquis de Botta, the minister of Maria Theresa, at Berlin. 
and who had a little before, resided in the same capacity at St. 
Petersburgh, was discovered to have taken in its formation and 
advancement, with the connivance, as he himself alleged, of his 
imperial mistress and of the king of Prussia. The purpose of the 
Austrian court is said to have been the exclusion of the duke of 
Holstein from the Russian succession. They trembled for their 
influence in Germany, at the prospect of a prince of the empire 
and a czar of Russia being united im the same person. The king 
of Prussia had every reason to exert himself for the relief of his 
brother-in-law the prince of Brunswick. Both these sovereigns 
disavowed, however, all that had been said and done by Botta in 
their name, and Bestucheff experienced no great difficulty in re- 
conciling the two empresses. There is matter almost for amuse- 
ment in the strong jealousy which Austria and France entertained 
of the power of Russia, and m their separate, occult machi- 
nations to prevent its growth, on the one hand, contrasted with the 
opportunities of extending it, which their imveterate rivalry and 
the desire of each to throw an additional weight into her own scale, 
caused them to provide no less eagerly than blindly. Whoever 
attends to the relative deportment of Russia, cannot fail to admir< 
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the dexterity with which she improved, as well the hostile dis- 
positions, as the selfish advances of both; the sagacity with which 
she distinguished, and the promptitude with which she employed, 
the true means of ultimate aggrandizement, notwithstanding the 
appearance of present prejudice, or inequality of benefit. 

All the conspirators were punished with the knout, the excision 
of their tongues, and imprisonment in Siberia. Among the num- 
ber were two of the most exalted women of the court; one of 
them, madame Lapouschin, celebrated for her beauty and accom- 
plishments. It is asserted that she owed the severity of her fate, 
chiefly to the jealousy with which her charms had inspired Eliza- 
beth. ‘The mode of her punishment was certainly atrocious, and 
speaks fully as to the genius of the government under which it 
was inflicted. 

Elizabeth lived in the continual dread of revolutions. The 
nomination of the young duke of Holstein as her successor in the 
early part of her reign, is said to have been but a precaution against 
the intrigues to which his character of grandson of Peter the 
Great might otherwise have given birth. This prince, afterwards 
the unfortunate Peter the III, was yet in his boyhood when cailed 
to the inheritance, and existed at Petersburg, to use the language 
of Coxe, rather as a prisoner of state, than as heir to the empire. 
An object of jealousy and distrust, he was neglected in his edu- 
cation, studiously debarred all opportunity of qualifying himself 
for government, and abandoned or restricted to the most frivolous 
pursuits and noxious association. Nothing can be imagined more 
disgusting or disgraceful than the history of the court cabals in- 
cessantly formed either for his support or his destruction. It 
would appear that nature had endowed him with considerable 
vivacity of spirit, and talents of no despicable order; a circum- 
stance which probably contributed to place him in a still more 
invidious light. There are not wanting numerous examples to 
justify the remark of Tacitus:—suapté natura potentie anxii 
suspectus semper invisusque dominantibus quisquis 
proximus destinatur, adeo ut despliceant etiam civilia filiorum in- 
genia. 

When Peter had reached his sixteenth year, Elizabeth resolved 
to provide him with a wife, and did not ov erlook in making the 
choice, the prescriptive policy of rendering such occasions sub- 
servient to the formation of new ties with Germany. The princess 
Sophia Augusta, of Anhalt Jerbst, destined to fill the Russian 
throne with so much glory and power as Catharine II, was brought 
to the court of St. Petersburg, and married in 1745 to the grand 
duke, not however before a small pox, with which he was seized 
im the interval between his afiancement and the celebration of the 
nuptials, had cruelly disfigured his countenance, and altered the 
sentiments of the bride. 

Bestucheif and his colleagues pursued without remission their 
plan of supporting Maria Theresa against the hostilities of France 
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and Prussia, as subsidiary to their views upon Germany and their 
northern neighbours. They concluded a new defensive alliance 
with the court of Vienna in 1746, and in the year following entered 
into a treaty of subsidy with England and Holland, by which they 
engaged to furnish a succour of thirty thousand troops, who were 
on their march to the Rhine, when the convention of Aix-la 
Chapelle preparatory to the peace of that name, stopped them in 
Bohemia. ‘The Russian ministry were, at the same time, indefa- 
tigable in the prosecution of the old scheme of subduing Poland, 
Sweden and Denmark, completely to their will, and preparing 
them for the yoke. Warsaw, Stockholm, and Copenhagen were re- 
spectively the scene of intrigues, of which corruption and violence 
carried to the highest pitch of enormity, formed the leading fea- 
tures. France was, at all these courts, the steady antagonist of 
Russia; but while she tried every means of seduction, she abstain- 
ed from the expedient of intimidation, which the situation of the 
latter invited, and enabled her to employ with greater probability 
of success. 

An oligarchical anarchy reigned in Sweden, and afforded an 
ample field for this iniquitous competition. The venality of the 
parties into which the court and diet were divided, almost kept 
pace with the profligacy of the foreign interlopers. It was natu- 
ral for Russia, after securing the election of Adolphus Frederick 
as crown prince, to believe that her ascendency was immoveably 
established; but the marriage of this prince with a sister of the 
king of Prussia, the ally of France,—the superior cunning and 
munificence of the French system of bribery,—the hereditary an- 
tipathy of the Swedes to the Russians, and the intemperate, hector- 
ing violence of the Russian minister at Stockholm, produced a 
different result. ‘The influence of France became completely pa- 
ramount in the diet of 1747, and drew Sweden, the same year, 
into a defensive alliance with Prussia, levelled, as the French 
historians acknowledge, against Russia, and cemented by a French 
subsidy. 

The court of St. Petersburg was more uniformly successful, 
although not less imperious, at Copenhagen. Denmark was bound 
down, not only by the fear of losing Sleswick, to which Russia 
had pretensions in favour of the duke of Holstein, but by the 
necessity of fortifying herself with external aid against the ambi- 
tion of Prussia and Sweden. She renewed, in 1746, her old treaty 
of alliance with Russia, practised the most mortifying submissions, 
and fed the rapacity of the Russian courtiers with ruinous pen- 
sions and donatives. The ministers of Elizabeth are said to have 
made conventions, from time to time, with Denmark, merely for 
the purpose of extorting the gratifications which an ancient usage 
of their government, borrowed from the east, entitled them to re- 
ceive on such occasions. Thus was maintained a sort of equili- 
brium in the Russian court, between the sums which corruption 


gathered from Denmark, and those which it dispensed to the Caps 
of Sweden. 
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The government of Russia, consigned to favourites and adven- 
turers, was, at this period, and indeed throughout the whole of 
Elizabeth’s reign, a tissue of the grossest excesses of peculation, 
and the most oppressive abuses of authority. The same disorders 
which I have described as prevalent under Peter the Great, now 
obtained equally in the administration of the national and provin- 
cial concerns, and were indulged the more generally and shame- 
lessly, among the public functionaries of all ranks, in consequence 
of the total absence of control and the assurance of impunity. 
The crown was impoverished, and the treasury drained to enrich 
individuals; the navy languished; the public works fell to decay; 
the monopolies of salt, tobacco, and brandy, always the source of 
numerous ills, were aggravated in their pressure and in their cen- 
sequences; the malversation extended also to the customs and to 
the mines. 

The empire flourished, however, in its negotiations. Eliza- 
beth was not insensible to the importance of good manage- 
ment in this quarter, and it was a matter in which she could 
not be deceived. She had, moreover, a taste for the magnificence 
and refinements of the southern courts. Considerable progress 
was therefore made at her own, in manners and appearance. At 
the same time the great cities of the empire reaped advantage 
from her fondness for building palaces and churches. ‘The mild- 
ness of her disposition, and the graces of her address, shed a sa- 
lutary influence where such an influence was eminently wanted. 
How far her extreme sensuality, and the excesses with which it was 
accompanied, were calculated to do mischief in the example, may 
be best determined when we come to treat of her successor, Ca- 
tharine II. 

In the early part of her reign, Elizabeth prohibited all capital 
punishments: but she abolished neither the secret chancery nor 
the torture. These engines of savage tyranny were employed with 
double activity by the unworthy delegates of her power. If im- 
mediate death could not be inflicted, they found in these, in the 
knout, and the other modes of punishment of which I have had 
too often occasion to speak, means of gratifying fully all the fu- 
rious passions and depraved appetites of which human suffering 
is the aliment or the sport; and to which the members of a rude 
despotism must be always mutually obnoxious. It is affirmed, 
that the prisons of Russia were never more crowded, and that the 
number of wretches mutilated for Siberia, was at no time greater, 
than during the sway of Elizabeth. The wanton and cruel seve- 
rities practised within this period, were in proportion to the cry- 
ing abuses of every kind to which the empire was a prey. 

Such was the state of things under a sovereign celebrated, not 
altogether without reason, for the virtues of the heart. She was, 
say the historians, at the same time, pacific, unambitious, and ti- 
mid in her nature; she consented with the utmost reluctance to a 
recourse to arms, and shed tears over the victories gained by her 
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own commanders. Yet the government of Russia was never be- 
fore distinguished by bolder enterprises of ambition and rapacity, 
by greater tyranny and arrogance towards the neighbouring pow- 
ers; it had never waged more destructive wars; it had never been 
more dangerous or hostile to Europe. 

I note these circumstances chiefly with a view to show how 
little reliance is to be placed, under a political constitution such as 
that of Russia, on the private character of the monarch, in respect 
to national policy and conduct. However excellent his disposi- 
tions, if he be of a feeble or indolent character, he can furnish no 
security, either to foreign nations or to his own subjects: If in- 
dued with suitable energy, he can rarely be other than ambitious, 
and then the former will be equally exposed; and, as must ever be 
the case in an absolute despotism with an extended empire, the latter 
can promise themselves little more from his v igilance, than a slight 
alleviation, or at least a partial cure of their misery. It isa truth, 
established by the experience of all great empires, that the people 
of them will never be well governed in their municipal concerns, 
but by functionaries of their own choice. 

The character and resources of Frederick the Great, and 
the situation of his dominions, rendered him, of all the neigh- 
bours of Russia, the most truly Cormidable’ to her ambition, 
Bestucheff viewed his power with a jealous and covetous eye, 
and Elizabeth cherished a strong personal resentment against him, 
on account of some witticisms in which he had indulged at her 
expense. The sympathetic feelings of the three courts of Vienna, 
Dresden, and St. Petersburg, on the subject of Prussia, led them 
into an alliance ostensibly defensive, for which the ambitious dis- 
positions of Frederick furnished the pretext. ‘The Prussian mo- 
narch on his side availed himself of this concert, which he de- 
scribed, perhaps correctly, as levelled against his crown, to commence 
the execution of his own schemes of aggression, by surprising, 
towards the end of August, 1756, the ciw of Dresden, and mak- 
ing himself master of the Saxon territory, as a preface to the 
invasion of Bohemia. 

Augustus III, king of Poland and elector of Saxony, compel- 
led to fly from Dresden to Warsaw, claimed the stipulated aid 
from Elizabeth, and offered a free passage through Poland for 
the Russian troops, who might be sent to retaliate upon Frede- 
rick in his own kingdom, the mischief which he was committing 
in those of her allies. The court of St. Petersburg wanted but 
a fair opportunity of striking at the existence itself of the Prussian 
power, and of cantoning its forces in Poland. The imvitation of 
Augustus was, therefore, accepted without hesitation. and a large 
army marched with all possible speed to assail the: territories of 
Frederick. 

About the same time commenced between France and Enziand, 
the celebrated struggie so well known to us, under the name of the 
war of 56,—the causes of which it docs not come within my pro- 
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vince to explain. The king of Prussia took part with England; a 
circumstance which induced a treaty of coalition, between France 
and Austria. This great and extraordinary revolution in the po- 
litics of these two powers, the subject of such warm and wide- 
spread controversy among the French writers, was followed by a 
change, scarcely less unexpected, in the system of Russia to- 
wards France. Elizabeth, invited by the Austrian and French 
cabinets to enter into their union against Prussia, acceded to it as 
a principal contracting party. We have thus, in 1757, Russia in 
strict alliance with France, under the reservation, however, of her 
friendly relations with Great Britain. 

Human wisdom could not have devised a measure more eligible 
than this for the Russian government at such a juncture. It was 
a master stroke, wn coup d’etat of the first order. It had a sure 
tendency to promote their designs on Prussia, to paralyze the 
French party in Poland, to re-establish their influence in Sweden, 
and to weaken the connexion between Turkey and France.—Swe- 
den had, in fact, been previously drawn, by the latter, into the war 
against Russia, and could now resist, in nothing, the united inter- 
ests of the courts of St. Petersburg and Versailles. Although 
Louis had excepted Turkey from the casus federis, in his conven- 
tion with Elizabeth,the Divan saw,with great disgust and umbrage, 
its favourite ally bound in so close a league with its habitual and 
inveterate enemies. ‘The further consequences, as they develop 
themselves, will show that the French statesmen were right in con- 
sidering the accession of Russia, to the alliance between their ca- 
binet and Austria, as the worst of the evils resulting from this me- 
morable revolution. 

The Russian army sent against Prussia, under field marshal 
Apraxin, took Memel and gained an important victory over the 
Prussian force opposed to it, in the outset of the campaign. Aprax- 
in, however, instead of pursuing his advantage and marching on- 
ward to the capital of the enemy, fell back upon Courland and Po- 
land, and entered into premature winter quarters. He was indig- 
nantly recalled by Elizabeth, put under arrest, and arraigned for 
a breach of trust; but acquitted of sucha degree of guilt as de- 
manded capital punishment. Among various grounds of justifi- 
cation, he produced, it is said, a letter from Bestucheff, instructing 
him to adopt the course for which he was subjected to trial. The 
disgrace of the minister himself followed soon after, and is an event 
which merits elucidation, 

Bestucheff had eagerly promoted the war against Prussia, but 
consented with reluctance to the alliance with France. His disin- 
clination for this measure, arose from considerations of personal 
safety, as well as from his just and deeply rooted antipathies. The 
principal, and only materia objection to the French connexion, was 
the scope which it would afford, at the court of St. Petersburg, for 
French intrigue, to which he well knew that he himself would be 
particularly obnoxious. 

In seeking the alliance with Russia, Louis XV was obviously 

etermined, b > hope of being able to acquire a fixed ascendancy 
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ever her councils.—To this end, all the resources of the diploma- 
tic art, into which this monarch had imtroduced a particularly odious 
refinement, were immediately brought into action. St. Petersburg 
was made one of the theatres of his well known double diplomacy, 
ince unveiled in that most imstructive work, the Politique de tous 
abinets. Aware of the predilection which Elizabeth enter- 
iped for the French court, and of the weakness of her character, 
< opened a secret correspondence with her as 2 means of turning 
those circumstances to the best account, of securing her favour, 
and of opening her eyes to the faults and perhaps treachery of her 
ministers. 
All the fears of Bestucheff, concerning the dangers to which his 
zuthority would be exposed from France, were realized. The 
correspondence which I have just mentioned was established with- 
out his privity, and conducted through the channel of the vice- 
chancellor Woronzow, his rival and antagonist in the cabinet, m 
on mjunction with the chevalicr D’ Eon, 2 member of the Freach 
legation. This individual, whose singular history nearly engrossed 
the magazines and gezettes of the time, had carried to Paris the 
accession of Elizabeth two the tiple alliance, and on his return to 
his post was mstructed to concert without delay with his ambas- 
sador, and the Austrian Miister, the means of accomplishing the 
ruin of Bestuchef;—a poimt two which Louis still attached the 
highest Importance. 
A more propitious combination of ee than that 
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which attended the mission of le Chétardic, ered the present 
— entirely successfal. Among tocse, the most remarkable, 


s the schism which existed im the imperial household. The grand 
dena Catharime had been, from the frst years of her marriage, 
industricusly emploved m furming am Mm@terest adverse to that of 
her hushand, whose vices and extravagance: fzvoured the aims of 
bos treacherous comsort. Bestache#, who is accused by the his- 
toriams of hawmg carly meditated and umremittingly urged, the 
disimberisonm of Peter, was enlisted om her side. and while he di- 
rected the political moriguce, served as the confidant of her 
criminal amours. The aivased but froward object of these cabals, 
had imbibed a passsomate admiration for the | mg of Prassiz; he re- 
garded the war waged agamet him as Eetle worse tham sacrilegious, 
amd was carried so f&r by his infatuation, 2: to denounce verzeance 
agzrmst 21 those of the army of the cabmet who should conmtmbute 
to ms success. Jt is ewe said that he m athe es 2 correspondence 
with Prederkk, and bewered t> him sach of the secrets of the 
Russtam ocameils 2s he wes ake to pemetrate. 
About the period ef Apraxm'’s successes over the Prussiams, a2 
nous malady under which Elizabeth had long languished, ut- 
cane hesgit which threatemed her speedy diesiution. The re- 
wowace movement of this commander, ander the orders of Bestn- 
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cheff, is ascribed by some writers, to the alarm with which they 
were both seized at the prospect of the immediate accession of Pe- 
ter to the throne; and to the hope which they conceived of propi- 
tiating his resentment by this sacrifice to his prejudices in favour 
of Prussia. ‘The resignation of Apraxin’s successor, in the full 
tide of victory, which occurred not long afterwards is imputed 
to the same motives; but, on the supposition that Bestucheff 
was accessary to Apraxin’s retreat—I am still inclined to re- 
ject this interpretation of his conduct, as well as the msinua- 
tion of the French historians, that he and two Russian generals 
were bribed by England to spare her ally. I would rather believe, 
as it is elsewhere asserted, that the chancellor wished to have the 
army of Apraxin as near at hand as possible, in the expected crisis 
of Elizabeth’s demise, in order to employ it for the execution of 
his favourite plan of setting aside Peter, in favour of his infant 
son, and establishing a regency in the person of Catharine. 

Whatever may be the truth of the case, as to the general con- 
duct, dispositions, or plans of the chancellor, the enmity which Pe- 
ter cherished against him, the affair of Apraxin, and his collusion 
with Catharine, were brought to bear with Elizabeth, by the French 
agents, in such a manner as to give entire success to their conspira- 
cy. He was arrested when presiding in the council of state, tried 
before commissioners, pronounced guilty of high treason, and ba- 
nished to a small village at some distance from Moscow. The 
sentence of condemnation loads him with the most opprobrious 
epithets; but the accusations preferred against him are exceedingly 
vague—such as the desire of making his own authority co-ordinate 
with that of the empress; of sowing hatred and dissension between 
her and the grand duke; of destroying the good understanding be- 
tween the courts of Versailles and St. Petersburg, &c. They show 
at once the true source of his ruin. Most of the historians con- 
cur in taxing this minister with the most hateful vices. He is 
described as shamelessly venal, and unboundedly luxurious; arro- 
gant and servile; ungrateful and treacherous. ‘The picture is pro- 
bably overcharged, as his system of politics exposed him to oblo- 
quy. Wecan collect however with certainty from the public his- 
tory of his administration, that he cherished the most profligate 
schemes both of national and personal aggrandizement; and wasas 
little scrupulous with respect to the means of carrying them into 
effect, as any of his predecessors in office. 

Under the new minister, Woronzow, the war against Prussia 
was pursued with the utmost vigour and the most splendid success, 
The Russians gained a complete victory over the great Frederick 
in person, and made themselves masters of his capital, and nearly 
the whole of royal Prussia.—In this state of things, the court of 
St. Petersburg advanced a pretension as unexpected, as alarming, 
to its allies. It demanded nothing less than the formal cession to 
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Russia, of the kingdom of Prussia, whenever negotiations should 
take place for a general pacification. France, who dreaded the in- 
crease of the Russian power, and deprecated the extinction of 
Prussia, earnestly resisted the claim. 

The appointment cf Woronzow as the successor of Bestucheff, 
had led her to expect an unlimited devotion to her views on the 
part of the Russian cabinet. In this calculation, she was, however, 
egregiously mistaken. She could neither procure the adoption of 
her project of a peace with Prussia, nor even prevail upon Russia 
to renounce her friendly intercourse with England. In spite of all 
his former professions and direct pledges of attachment to Louis, 
Woronzow, an experienced and cautious statesman, would or could 
make no solid concessions; and the great masters of diplomacy, 
found themselves not only disappointed of the fruit « of their la- 
bours, but shackled with the most prejudicial engagements. The 
foreign politics of Russia continued, as they had alway s done, to 
follow the direction marked out by Peter the great. 

Independently of the military renewn, and general consideration 
which she derived from the events of this war, it yiclded as she 
had foreseen, another most important advantage eminently galling 
to France. Within the three years immediately preceding its com- 
mencement, the French minister at Warsaw, the count de Broglio, 
an ear eee of consummate address and indefatigab le industry, 
had subjected the Polish government to his influence, and nearly 
matured a revolution which promised to liberate Poland for ever 
from the Russian yoke. The unexpected alliance of the courts of 
Versailles and St. Petersburg, arrested the consummation of his 
enterprise. The passage of nearly one hundred thousand Russian 
troops, through the territories of the republic, and the sojourn- 
ment there of a considerable Russian army for the space of six 
vears, furmished the mimisters of Elizabeth with the opportunity 
of regaining and perpetuating their ascendancy. . 

The capture of Colberg and Schweidnetz by the allies, seemed 
to place Frederick entirely at their mercy. His situation had be- 
come nearly desperate, when an event happened, which extricated 
him at ence from all his distresses. I allude to the demise of his 
implacable enemy, Elizabeth, who expired m January 17 62, in 
culcating upon her ministers fidel lity to their engagements with 
Austria and France. The grand duke, her nephew, mounted the 
throne, under the name of Peter the III, in the midst of abortive 
plots for his exclusion, and lost not a moment in termi — hos- 
tilites with the kimg of Prussia, whom he worshipped as the 
greatest of human beings. He separated his forces from the Aus- 
trian army, concluded a treaty of alliance with his hero, and sent 
him a reinforcement of twenty thousand men, to assist in expelling 
the Austrians from Silesia, to whom the arms of Russia had but 
a littl time before, opened the way imto that province. Thu: 
did blind caprice render nugatory, after aseven years’ war, th: 
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most costly sacrifices and brilliant achievements, at the very mo- 
ment when the object and reward of them all, could not have 
failed to be completely attained. Within the space of a few months, 
the general scheme of the foreign relations of Russia was totally 
subverted, in contempt of the most solemn treaties and pledges; 
and the exulting Frederick found at his disposal, for the purpose 
of exemplary retaliation on his enemies, the whole of that mighty 
force, by which he had been about to be crushed. The enthusias- 
tic czar entered with alacrity into his projects of vengeance on 
Austria, prepared to second them with all the resources of his 
empire, and exacted no other equivalent than the post of lieuten- 
ant general in the Prussian service. 

Europe was now threatened with something like a general revo- 
lution. It is said of Peter that he meditated an alliance hetween 
all the princes of the house of Holstein, against those of Bourbon; 
a confederacy of the northern powers, to counterbalance that of 
the southern; the conversion of Poland into an hereditary king- 
dom under prince Henry of Prussia, &c.—He marched an army 
into Holstein, with the intention of wresting the dutchy of Sles- 
wick from Denmark, and raised much serious disquietude in 
Germany, respecting to the course he might pursue as a member of 
the diet. He was destined, however, to be jostled from the stage, 
while these designs of ambition existed as yet only in speculation. 
Six months had scarcely elapsed from the time he assumed the reins 
of government, when his more artful and intrepid wife, with the 
assistance of the guards whom he had offended, precipitated him 
from the throne into prison, there to be barbarously murdered a 
few days afterwards, by four of her ruffian accomplices. 





Art. VI.—Sritish Currency. |The following extracts from a 
speech delivered in the British Parliament in April 1818, by 
Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on his motion 
for the continuance of the Bank Restriction Act, until July 1819, 
contain facts and suggestions worthy of being recorded for the 
American public. The speech itself, which unfolds the general 
policy of the ministry with respect to the currency of England, 
is to be found in the 37th vol. of Hansard’s Parliamentary. De- 
bates—a work excellent in its kind, and the plan of which we 
should be glad to see adopted in this country in relation to the 
debates of Congress. | 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to submit to the com- 
mittee, the propositions of which he had given notice. The 
right hon. gentleman observed, that he had waited with great 
anxiety, and had postponed the discussion of the question to a 
period of the session as late as was consistent with the expectation 
of a full attendance of members, in the hope that some events 
might arise of a nature so decisive as to enable him either to de- 
clare to parliament that the Bank of England was so situated as 
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to be enabled, with propriety, at once to resume cash payments, 
or that circumstances had taken place which left no room for doubt 
as to the necessity of a farther continuance of the restriction. The 
result of all his inquiries, however, on the subject was, that, un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, he was not able to state a 
case of so distinct and positive a nature; while he yet felt that he 
could not, with a view to the public interests and to the safety and 
convenience of commerce, but submit to the committee a propo- 
sition for still extending, although for a very limited period, the 
act of restriction. 

In order to render what he had to say as intelligible as possi- 
ble, he begged the committee to revert to the state of things un- 
der which the restriction act had been originally passed, and under 
which it had subsequently and at various periods been renewed; 
which, at the last renewal of that act for two years, in 1816, took 
place with the understanding that the bank should employ that 
period in providing for the resumption of cash payments at its ex- 
piration. It would also be indispensable to advert to the course of 
exchange during a considerable portion of the period to which he 
had alluded. The committee would recollect that, prior to the re- 
treat of the French army from Russia, at the close of the year 1812, 
the price of gold bullion was 5/. 12s. an ounce, and of silver dollars 
6s. 6¢. an ounce. At that time, therefore, any attempt to restore 
the metallic currency of the country would have been utterly un- 
availing, as the coin would have been collected and melted as fast 
as it issued from the coffers of the bank. But when the French 
army retired into Germany and was beaten there, and when a 
prospect arose of a successful termination of the war, gold fell to 
6/. an ounce; and subsequently, when the allies got possession of 
Paris, to 4/. 6s. 6d. and there was every indication of its speedily 
falling to so low a rate as to enable the bank to resume their pay- 
ments in cash. The unfortunate events, however, which took place 
in the spring of 1815, and which were too notorious to render it 
necessary for him to particularise them, and which again involved 
Europe in the calamities of war, prevented this pleasing prospect 
from being realized. After the return of Bonaparte to France, in 
March, 1815, gold rose from 4/. 6s. 6d. to 5/. 7s. an ounce. It was 
obvious that, as long as a state of hostility continued, any attempt 
at a resumption of cash payments would, for the reasons that had 
operated im preceding cases, prove wholly futile. From the period, 
however, at which hostilities ceased, it was but justice to the bank 
to state, that they had adopted every measure of precaution which 
might enable them to resume cash payments with safety. Their 
collection of specie had been very rapid and to a large amount; 
indeed, to an extent beyond what he should have supposed pos- 
sible in so short a space of time. Another preparatory measure of 
the bank was an experiment which was first tried by them in 
January 1817.—He alluded to their notice that they were ready to 
make payments in cash of a certain description of outstanding 
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notes. The amount of the notes for which, under that notice, pay- 
ment in cash might have been demanded was about one million 
sterling. ‘The result of the experiment might be considered indi- 
cative of what would take place on a general resumption of cash 
payments. It was found that, so far were the public from being 
anxious to obtain payment of those notes which were thus render- 
ed immediately payable in cash, that a very inconsiderable, if any 
demand whatever, was made for that purpose on the bank. No 
preference whatever of metallic currency to paper was shown by 
the holders of those notes. At that time gold bullion, which had 
been Rapscage cpg sinking during the preceding year, was reduced 
to 3/. 18s. 6d. and silver to 4s. 10d. the ounce. It was therefore 
probable, that if at that time the bank had returned generally to 
cash payments, scarcely any would have been demanded. It was 
in the recollection of several hon. gentlemen who heard him, and 
who had had peculiar opportunities of being acquainted with those 
transactions, that the facts were precisely as he had stated them. 
He did not wish to enter into any detail on the subject, but he 
might mention one circumstance as peculiarly illustrative of the 
feeling of the country with respect to it. When the exchange of 
the old silver currency for the new took place, a large quantity of 
the new coin was sent down to the banks in Scotland for the pur- 
pose of being exchanged. After all the required exchanges were 
made, a sum of about 7,000/. remained in one of them (he believed 
the Royal Bank of Scotland), the directors of which stated, that it 
was desirable that this sum should be retained for the conveni- 
ence of the country; and requested, as a favour, that they might 
be allowed to pay for it in gold rather than in bank notes. He 
could mention to the committee other incidents of a similar na- 
ture, but that which he had already related might perhaps be 
deemed a sufficient illustration of the opinion of the country. 

- In October last, the bank of England, having experienced no 
inconvenience from their former experiment, were induced to try 
another on a more extensive scale. A regular notice was issued, 
in pursuance of the directions of the act of the 37th of his present 
majesty, and of the several acts since passed for continuing and 
amending the same, that on and after October 1st, the bank would 
be ready to pay cash for their notes of every description, dated 
prior to January 1st 1817. But the result of that experiment varied 
considerably from that of the former. Payment in cash was de- 
manded to a large amount; not for the purpose of internal circu- 
lation (for this he hardly apprehended was the opinion of any 
person,) but for the purpose of being remitted to foreign coun- 
tries. To the causes which produced that situation of things he 
should presently advert. It appeared from a return made to the 
other house of parliament, that the bank issued under their last 
notice a sum not less than 2,600,000/. Of that large sum hardly 
any part remained in circulation in this country. 
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He wished it to be distinctly understood, that he did not pro- 
pose to continue the restrictions in consequence of any circum- 
stances in the internal state of the bank, which he believ ed was fully 
prepared to make good its payments; but on account of those exter- 

nal circumstances w hich would render such an operation extremely 
unpropitious and dangerous at the present moment. He hoped, 
however, that ancl measure which he should have the handur 
to propose, might have the effect of considerably alleviating the 
evil of the restriction—a measure which, he trusted, would place 

a great part of our paper currency on a more secure footing ‘than 
ever. On the resumption of cash payments, it w ould be proper 
that our paper curreacy should return as nearly as possi e to what 
it had been. For himself, he could assure the committee that he 

vas very desirous that the bank should resume its payments in 
cash; and the committee might rely upon it that, if they were 
anxious for the return of chat state of things, the batik directors 
were as sincerely desirous of bringing it about. They were most 
willing to adopt every measure w aut might be thought necessary 
o% the effecting of that object, and for confirming every regulation 
hich parliament might wish to propose. 

mer he was now to direct the attention of the committee to the 
other part of the subject to which he had alluded, and which he 
renee! endeavour to explain as shortly as possible. He had to 
prepese a plan, which, in the course of no long period of time, 
would give ‘die public such a security for a considerable part of 
our paper circulation, as it never before ageomee It was his in- 
tention to propose, that the restriction act should be continued for 
another vear, namely, to July, 1819, and that in one year from 
that period the oper fulilion of this new plan should commence.— 
There could be no doubt, that the most perfect and desirable cur- 
rency for any country, was a mixed one of specie and paper. It 

ght be advisable, that there should be a paper circulation to a 
amount, but it was certainly advisable at the same time, that 
ould always be convertible into specie, so that the holders 

aa have the most pape. 9:3: reliance, 1 that whenever they pleased 
they could convert the paper into a metallic currency. 

It was his intention to propose, that afte h of 

0 private banker should issue notes in al 

seo 3 except Scotland, as the.objection again 
on of the private bankers of England a ad 
Scotland) for any sum under five mbes 
suficient de? posit of government nie 
either of stock or of excheg: uer bills.—He pro; 
it should be enacted, that ev ery priv ate Leap Sn hicahd transfer in tO 
the names of the commissioners, for the reduction of the uational 
debt, an amount of stack double that of the nominal value of the 
notes of that description issued by them, or deposit 3 in the hands 
of the cunuaiinasations excheguer bi ills of equal value to that issue. 


The cause of the difference which he recommended im this respect 
VoL. XIII. 2 
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was, that from the frequent fluctuation in the price of stock, the 
nominal value of the notes in stock might turn out to be a very 
inadequate security. The interest arising on the stock transferred, 
or on the exchequer bills deposited, would of course be paid to 
the owners after the deduction of charges for management.— With 
respect to the notes to be issued on this credit, he meant to pro- 
pose, that before they could be so issued they should be carried 
to the stamp-office, and stamped in a way that should denote they 
were so secured.‘ Some farther collateral security against fraud 
or forgery, might perhaps be deemed expedient; but that would 
be a matter for future consideration. 

This was the general outline of his plan, which, he hoped he 
had rendered sufficiently intelligible. The details would of course 
be matter of much deliberation. 

He had thus briefly stated the measures he had to propose; the 
latter of which he should have thought desirable, even if he had 
not recommended the continuance of the restriction. Considerable 
preparation would be necessary before the plan relating to country 
bankers could be brought into operation, Inquiries must be made 
as to what species of stamp ought to be put upon their notes to 
afford the most effectual security against imposition. The public 
would thus have a double guard against forgery—that which the 
country bankers might adopt, superadded to all that a public of- 
fice could do: which together would be as perfect a security as the 
nature of the case would admit of. As soon as these preparatory 
arrangements were made, every banker who was willing to issue 
small notes on the security of stock transferred, or exchequer bills 
deposited, might do so: and it would no doubt be the wish, as he 
was persuaded it would be the interest, of many bankers to do 
this before the period (July 1820) which he had mentioned. Many 
of the country bankers were holders of stock; and they might 
thus perhaps add two or three per cent to the interest of that 
stock. It might be said that it would be inconvenient to them to 
transfer double the amount of their issues; but they had the choice 
of depositing exchequer bills merely equal to those issues. He 
would not detain the committee any longer, but would conclude 
with moving, 

‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill for further continuing an act 
of the 44th year of his present majesty to continue the restrictions com 


tained in several acts of his present majesty on payments of cash by 
the bank of England.’ 





Art. VII.—T7he Champ-d Asile, or the French establishment on 
the Trinity River. [Although the settlement attempted by the 
French officers in the province of Texas, attracted the notice of 


our newspapers, it did not receive the degree of public attention. 


which its extraordinary character required. We have found in 
a number of the Parisian journal entitled ‘ Minerve Francaise’— 
for September last, an account of the Champ-d’ Asile, which dis- 
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closes more of its history and spirit, than any American publi- 

cation on the subject, which we have seen. We offer, therefore, 

a translation of the Parisian article. It has intrinsic evidence 

of having been written by authority, or under the dictation, of 

those concerned. It professes to give the truth of facts; but those 
who recollect the tenor of the law of Congress, appropriating 
the tract of land in the Alabama, for the cultivation of the vine 
and olive, and who are acquainted with the understanding on 
the subject, between Congress and the grantees, will perceive 
that the whole truth of the facts is not given. After making 
every allowance for the necessitous condition of the French 
oficers, we must still reprobate the original perversion of the 
bounty of our government. We may infer from the language of 
the Parisian article, that it never was intended by the French 
officers to correspond to the views of Congress, or settle at all in 
the territory of Alabama. The disparaging tone in which the 

American pretensions to the province of Texas are mentioned, 

the covert allusion to the utility of the Champ-d’ Asile for the 

Spanish monarchy, as a barrier against those pretensions, and 

the offer of fealty, to the court of Madrid, implying a condem- 

nation of our claims, all bespeak, not only a great degree of 
ingratitude, but a certain hostility towards the United States, 
and leave little room for regret at the destruction of the estab- 
lishment. One of the purposes of the article in question, was 
to promote a subscription, set on foot in Paris, for the benefit 
of the Champ-d’ Asile. It is stated in another number of the 
Minerve, for the same month, that a subscription-list was de- 
posited with all the principal bankers of Europe, and that va- 
rious sums had been subscribed. A writer in the Parisian 
journal, in recommending the establishment on the Trimity, to 
the liberality of the French nation, in a strain of great elo- 
quence, appeals to the French government for sympathy and 

protection, on the score of the national interests, and hails a 

French colony m the province of Texas, as an instrument of 

future national ends. ] 

Pus foreign gazettes, and after them the French journals, have 

spoken of the plan of establishment formed by the French 
generals and officers who are now in America. All that has been 
published respecting it, consists either of incomplete details, or 
iMcorrect statements, or calumnious diatribes. The incomplete de- 
tails are to be traced to the American newspapers; the incorrect 
statements to the English, and the calumnies to certain journals 
of Paris.—Persons well informed, have enabled us to give the 
truth of the facts. 

An act of the legislature of the United States, granted to the 
French who had arrived in Amevica since 1314, one hundred 
thousand acres of land, upon the Mobile and Tombigbye, to form 
a colony there. Each military man was to receive a section of 


land proportioned to his grade. But the greater part of the officers, 
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when they disembarked on those foreign shores, were without the 
means of procuring even articles of first necessity. After some 
months of sojourn in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, they 
found themselves involved, in consequence of the condition im 
which they arrived, in debts to their hosts, the more onerous, in- 
asmuch as they possessed at the moment, no resources of any kind 
wherewith to satisfy them. Some American speculators came to 
their aid; they proposed to the French officers to discharge their 
debts, to furnish them even with some small sums of money, on 
condition that the latter would assign to them all their rights to 
the portions of land granted by Congress. The officers had no al- 
ternative; they submitted to the law of necessity; they accepted the 
proposals, and the bargain was struck. What was the consequence? 
——that the seven-eighths of the inhabitants or proprietors of the 
colony were all of a sudden Americans, instead of being exclu- 
sively Frenchmen, as was originally intended. ‘This circumstance 
gave an entirely new character to the plan of establishment. The 
generals and superior officers, who had converted into money the 
allotment destined to agriculture, found themselves in this way 
isolated in the midst of a population whose language, habits, and 
customs had no affinity with theirs; they could not consent to live 
separated from their companions in misfortune. Had they alone 
composed the colony, these expatriated Frenchmen might have 
solaced their imaginations with the idea of a new France; but as 
soon as they were mixed or confounded with strangers, all ‘Husion 
vanished. The mere hope of a new association, of a new commu- 
nity of misfortune, revived their courage, and sustained their spirit 
of perseverance. 

The generals Lallemant, accompanied by some intelligent offi- 
cers, proceeded to examine the neighbouring provinces. That of 
Texas, in the gulf of Mexico, comprised between the rivers Trini- 
ty and del Norte, appeared to them to hold out all the advantages 
which they sought, with a view to founding another colony. The 

soil of it was serene the climate fine and moderate. Some experi- 
ments were made, which succeeded perfectly; and it was at once 
resolved to form an establishment there. 

General Lallemant the younger, had just married a niece and. 
heiress of Stephen Girard, the richest merchant of the United 
States. (His fortune is estimated at forty millions of francs—eight 
millions of dollars.) This match furnished him with many facili- 
ties for placing himself, with his brother, at the head of a great 
enterprise. In consequence, they addressed to the court of Spain, 
by the channel of the Spanish ambassador, a note, in which they 
announced— 

That their intention, as well as that of the French refugees in 
America, was to go and fix themselves in the province of Texas. 

That, since official proclamations invited emigrants of all classes 
and countries, to setilc in the provinces of Spanish America, his 
catholic majesty wouid doubtless see with pleasure, the formation 
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of a colony in a desert country, which wanted only industrious 
inhabitants to become one of the finest and most fertile on earth, 

That the persons composing the colony, were all disposed to re- 
cognize the Spanish government, to do homage to it (d /uz faire 
homage), to support all burdens, to pay taxes proportioned to their 
revenues; but that they solicited the privilege of governing them- 
selves by their own laws; of being exempt from obedience to a 
Spanish governor; and of creating themselves their military sys- 
tem. 

That if the court of Spain acquiesced in their demands, it might 
count upon their services and their fidelity. 

That, in the contrary case, they would avail themselves of the 
right which nature gives to every man to fertilize uncultivated 
wilds, and to maintain himself in possession of them. That their 
pretensions in this respect rested on very different grounds from 
those of the Spaniards, at the time of the conquest; since the lat- 
ter then came for the purpose of seizing by force upon a free 
country, while they (the French) had for object only the culti- 
vating and fertilizing deserts. 

That, in fine, they were determined, whatever might happen, to 
fix themselves in the province of Texas. 

The generals Lallemant, received no answer to this note; 
they went on with their projects. They enlisted all the French, 
whom misfortune or necessity had brought to America, and they 


a defrayed the expenses of the expedition. A schooner was first 


armed and equipped at Philadelphia; and it transported to Gal- 
veston, in the gulf of Mexico, three hundred men, who were soon 
followed by three hundred more, under the command of general 
Rigaud. General Lallemant the elder, who was already on the 
spot, received those who arrived, and guided them on their de- 
barkation; whilst his brother, who remained at New-Orleans, pur- 
chased agricultural instruments, seeds, plants, and provisions of 
every kind, which he sent to Galveston. The next step taken was 
to parcel out the land: each officer received twenty acres square, 


and all that was necessary to construct his hut, and cultivate the 





held allotted to him. They set to work, and the colony began to 
take a determinate shape. 

The French exiles, in settling on this distant and desert land, 
called the new colony by the name of Champ d’Asile, or Field of 
Refuge, for the end, no doubt, of removing the apprehensions of 
the scattered tribes in their neighbourhood, and in order to fur- 
nish a pledge of their pacific intentions. They published a sort of 
| proclamation, of which we shall quote the principal parts. 

Champ-d’ Asile, Province of Texas, May | 1th, 1818. 
Re-united by a series of the same calamities, which have torn us from 
} our homes, and scattered us suddenly in different countries, we have 
resolved to seek an asylum, wheré we may be able to recall our misfor- 
tunes, that we may draw from them useful lessons. 

A vast country presents itself to us: a country abandoned by civilized. 

men, where are only to be seen some points occupied or traversed by In- 
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dian tribes, who, contented with the chase, leave without cultivation, a 
territory as fertile as extended. In the adversity, of which we boast, far 
from its humbling our spirit, we exercise the first right granted to man, 
by the author of nature, in establishing ourselves on this land, to ferti- 
lize it by our labours, and to demand from it the products it never re- 
fuses to perseverance. 

We attack no one; we have no hostile intentions. We ask peace and 
friendship with ail who surround us, and will be grateful for the kind- 
ness which will be extended to us. We will respect the religion, the 
laws, the manners, and the usages of civilized nauons. We will respect 
the independence, the customs, the mode of life of the Indian nations, 
whom we will not restrain either in the hunting, or in any other point of 
their existence. 

We will maintain with all those, to whom it will be expedient, social 
relations and good neighbourhood, as well as coramercial pursuits. 

Our deportment will be peaceful, active, and laborious; we will be 
useful to the extent of our power; and will render good for good. 

But if it be possible, that our situation be not respected, and that per- 
secution may follow us to the deserts, where we have long sought a 
retreat, we ask it of all reasonable men, what defence would have been 
ever more legitimate than curs? It will be that of the most entire devo- 
tion. Our resolution is taken before hand. We have arms. The care of 
our preservation has imposed it on us, to furnish ourselves with them, 
as men in our situation always have done. The land, on which we have 
placed ourselves, will behold us prosper or bravely die. There we will 
live honourably and free, or will find our tomb; and just men will grant a 
testimony of esteem to our memory. But we havea right to look tora 
more happy result; and our first care ought to be, to merit the general 
assent, in tracing the simple regulations, which will be a guarantee of 
our dispositions. 

We will name the place where our colony is situated, Champ-d’Asile. 

This denomination, in recalling to us our reverses, will also recall 
the necessity of fixing our destiny; of setting up anew our household 
gods; in a word, of creating a new country. 

The colony, essentially agricultural and commercial, will be military 
for its preservation. 

It will be divided into cohorts: 

Each cohort will have a chief, who will be required to keep a regis- 
ter of the persons who compose it, and to preserve it in order. 

A general register, formed from that of the cohorts, will be kept by 
the director of the colony. 

The cohorts will be collected in the same place, that they may be 
the better protected from insult, and that each one may live tranquilly 
under the protection of all. 

A colonial code shall forthwith be made, to guarantee safety and pro- 
perty; to prevent and to repress wrongs; to secure the peace of just 
men, and to curb the evil intentions of the wicked. 

The refugees admit into their community only Frenchmen, or 
persons who have served in the ranks of the French armies. It is 
only necessary to be of this description, and to proceed to New 


Orleans, to be added to their number. At New Orleans every 
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thing will be found provided that is necessary for reaching the 
place of destination—the Champ-d’ Asile. 

The province of Texas is of such fertility, that a grain of corn 
will, one year with another, yield one hundred and fifty fold. Su- 
gar and cotton grow abundantly, and there is reason to expect the 
same thing as to coffee. The woods are filled with animals of 
every sort, particularly wild horses, who rival those of Arabia, in 
strength and agility. The country is magnificent, but desert. A 
tract of two hundred leagues in length, by one hundred and fifty 
in depth, is inhabited only by seven or eight thousand natives, or 
Watchinangres, that is to say, of mixed blood, all in a most 
wretched condition. The most numerous of the tribes of these 
vast regions, is that of the Comanches, a warlike and active peo- 
ple, constantly engaged in hostilities with the Spaniards, whom 
they detest, and to whose yoke it is nearly impossible to subject 
them. 

The Comanches who have preserved some recollection of the 
French, by reason of the neighbourhood of Louisiana, have, on 
the other hand, learned to love and esteem those of the colony. 
They would even be much inclined to form an alliance with them. 
They are independent, and Spain cares little to subdue them, since 
she would derive no advantage from it, the soil being unculti- 
vated, and hitherto altogether unproductive. Other business occu- 
pies the Spaniards elsewhere, and in good truth they have enough 
to do in South America, to leave undisturbed the inhabitants of 
North, of whatever description.—Who knows, moreover, if the 
Spanish government, although it has made no reply to the note of 
the members of the Champ-d’ Asile,—who knows but that it views 
with secret satisfaction, the establishment formed there? The 
American government, in consequence of its convention of 1803, 
with France, for the purchase of Louisiana, seems to raise also 
some pretensions to a part of the province of Texas. It claims, 
says Rumour, possession of the banks of the Trinity for thirty 
leagues into the interior. By this means, it would advance just so 
much towards a chain of mountains, situated in the neighbouring 
provinces, and which contain rich mines of gold not yet worked. 

Let this be as jt may, the French refugees do not go, as did of 
yore, Cortes and Pizarro, to carry pillage and devastation, death 
and slavery, among a free and independent people. They make 
war upon no one; they have settled upon a soil untilled, and to 
which no value was attached. They dig the earth, only to fertilize 
it; they do not seek gold, but bread. 





Art. VIII.—Rélation Circonstanciée, €c.; i.e. A Circumstantial 
Account of the Campaign of 1813 in Saxony, by Baron D’OpeE.r- 
BEN, a General Officer in the French Army; translated from the 
Second Edition of the German, by M. Aubert de Vitry. 8vo. 
2 vols. pp. 642. Paris. 1817. 

ALTHOUGH this work has obtained a considerable circulation 

both in France and Germany, it would have been still more 
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an object of attention if it had appeared while Bonaparte was in 
possession of power; for it is interesting less as a general narra- 
tive than as a record of the circumstances that occurred around 
the person of the late emperor. The author’s station in the French 
service gave him the means of observing daily the proceedings of 
his commander; and he repeatedly assures us that he inserted no- 
thing in his account which he did not personally witness. Asa 
writer, he has the ordinary good and bad qualities of his German 
countrymen; relating events and circumstances with considerable 
accuracy, but discovering very little turn for selection, and disre- 
garding almost 27 toto the benefit of arrangement. His book may, 
however, be divided into three parts. I. Operations in 1813, pre- 
vious to ‘ae Armistice. II. The Interval of the Ariniotice, viz. 
from the beginning of June to the middle of August. III. Op- 
erations from the middle of August to the final Retreat of the 
French in the end of October. 

We shall make a point of following this order in our notice of 
the more interesting passages; endeavouring to confine ourselves 
to the novel part of the author’s information, and avoiding to 
dwell on circumstances which are already familiar to the public. 

The great deficiency of the French in this campaign was in 
cavalry, as they had lost in Russia not only their horses and horse- 
men, but a great proportion of their training officers. Large sums 
had been expended in the spring of 1813 in the purchase of horses 
and accoutrements, but a general awkwardness and inefhiciency re- 
mained in this department of the service; proving once more the 
truth of the military axiom, that to repair the loss of cavalry is a 
much longer and more arduous task than to renovate infantry. 
Another drawback on the French arms was the habit of plunder 
and disorder, consequent on the unfeeling plan of moving large 
bodies of men without magazines. The soldiers had thcrefore 
strangely deviated from the exemplary discipline that marked the 
armies of Pichegru and Moreau; they had acquired a habit of 
taking, wasting, and even wantonly destroying; using for common 
fuel the doors, the tables, and other furniture of the inhabitants, 
without considering how many enemies they thus roused, or how 
greatly they abridged the means of their own support. Yet for- 
tune for a time seemed to smile on her former favourites, and the 
epening of the campaign was advantageous to Bonaparte. 

Battle of Lutzen. (2d May, 1813.)—We must be careful in draw- 
ing comparisons between this engagement and the well-known 
battle of Lutzen in 1632, when the intrepid leader of the Protest- 
ants terminated his career. ‘The fighting took place on very dif- 


ferent ground, and the numbers (40,000) in the earlier battle were 
not a third, perhaps not a fourth, of those who were engaged in 
1813. Bonaparte certainly did not expect to be attacked, his in- 
tention being to advance to Leipsic and press forwards with col- 
lected force on the allies: but, while on march for this purpose in 
the morning of May 2, a sudden cannonade in the rear announced 
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an attack by some corps of the allied army. The French, however, 
continued their progress towards Leipsic, till a second and more 
violent cannonade, proceeding from the village of Goerschen in 
the rear, made Bonaparte conclude that the enemy was there in 
force, and that it was high time to move back his main body to the 
support of his rear. The latter, commanded by Ney, fought with 
great firmness; and Bonaparte, as he returned along the road, re- 
ceived repeated salutations of Vive /’Empéreur! from the crowds 
of wounded who were carried off the field. The contest was ob- 
stinate; he felt that the time called for the exposure of his person, 
and he did not scruple to occupy an advanced station, remaining 
during a great part of the day close to the village of Kaia, which 
was the kev of the French position. Marks of disquietude were 
apparent on his countenance; and, when a whole French brigade 
fled before his eyes, he turned round and directed a look towards 
Berthier and Caulincourt as if he would have said, ‘Is the star of 
my fortune to be at last eclipsed?’ Reinforcements, however, came 
up; he put himself at the head of each corps as it successively 
took its ground; and, on the arrival of a battalion of which the 
colonel had a short time before been suspended from the command. 
for a slight fault, he rode to the front of the line, brought forwards 
the offending officer, and replaced him in the command of his men, 
by whom he was much liked, and who were immediately ordered 
to lead an attacking column. The firing continued till the evening, 
when the advance of the French reserve drove the allies finally 
from Kaia, and the coming up of a number of field-pieces gave 
them (the French) a late and dearly bought superiority. No pur- 
suit took place; the allies preserved every important post; and, 
confident in their superior cavalry, they ventured to annoy their 
opponents even after night-fall. . The slaughter had been great, 
the loss of the French amounting to 20,000 killed and wounded, 
and that of their antagonists being not much less. At night, Bo- 
naparte, still clinging to the hope of support from Poland, called 
to him a Polish officer, and said aloud, ‘ Make your way to Cracow, 
and tell your countrymen that I have gained a battle.’ 

‘ The allies made their retreat on Dresden in the best order, and the 
French vanguard did not enter it till the 8th of May. Bonapfarce, on re+ 
celving notice to that effect, called immediately to an officer in his suite 
to ride on to Dresden, and to bring to him the Deputies from the city. 
The latter lost no time in setting out, and at the distance of two miles 
from the town met his Imperial Majesty, who asked them in a shrill 
voice, (un ton vif et rude) “Qui etes vous?” [ Whoare you’ | and on being 
answered that they were members of the magistracy, he rejoined with 
equal abruptness, “vez vous du fain?’”? [Have you bread? | after which, 
without considering their answer, he dictated an order “ de fournir du 
fhain, de la viande, et du vin.” [To furnish bread, meat and wine.] This 
done, he turned his horse towards the suburb of Pirna, and went along 
the rampart till he reached the Pilnitz road; where he dismounted and 
proceeded on foot, with only two attendants, to the spot at which the. ene- 


my’s rear-euard had passed the Elbe on a bridge of boats. Advancing 
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to the bank of the river, he discerned the retreating corps, and was even 
exposed to some cannon-balls, which would have been showered in quick 
succession had his opponents possessed the means of recognizing him. 
Finding that the river was not to be crossed at this spot, he proceeded to 
another; where a bridge of rafts, lately used by the allies, had been drawn 
to the right bank, and was but partly consumed by fire. A few French 
soldiers, crossing in boats, extinguished the fire, and brought over the 
remaining rafts to the left bank; workmen were immediately employed 
to supply the deficient timbers; and, in the course of the next day, the 
means of passage were made good, in spite of the opposition of a detach- 
ment of the allies.’ 

The Battle of Bautzen, (21st May, 1813,) though not so san- 

inary as that of Lutzen, was fought by larger masses; M. 
D’Odeleben going so far as to estimate the collective force on 
both sides at 300,000 men. It was less a general action than a 
conflict for particular positions; in which the French, by dint of 
sacrifices and superior numbers, succeeded so far as to occupy the 
disputed ground and compel the enemy to retreat. This retreat, 
however, covered by a superior cavalry, was performed in the best 
order, and without loss either in prisoners or guns. A few days 
afterward, an advanced corps of the French, pursuing their route 
too confidently, were surprised by the Prussians at Haynaut near 
Buntzlau, and suffered considerable loss. This occurrence was 
followed by an armistice, concluded in the beginning of June; 
which, hile it wore a pacific aspect to the public, was in truth 
nothing on either side but an expedient to bring forwards fresh 
troops, Bonaparte relying on his new levies, and the allies on the 
co-operation of Austria. This pause in military movements en- 
ables M. D’Odeleben to suspend the course of his narrative, and 
to enter on a delineation of 

Bonaparte’s Habits in the Field—It is no wonder that the 
abbé de Pradt should complain of the incessant fatigue conse- 

uent on the service of his guondam master; adjutants, generals, 

and marshals, being all obliged to hurry from one spot to another 
in blind subserviency to his orders. Soult, recalled in the spring 
from Spain, had made every arrangement for passing the summer 
@ Germany, and had brought his family to Dresden: but, two 
days afterward, came the intelligence of the battle of Vittoria, 
which produced an order to the marshal to depart during the next 
hight, with all the officers of his staff. Caulincourt and Berthier, 
from the habit of attendance on Bonaparte at all hours, and in all 
situations, seemed to have become insensible to fatigue.—In the 
course of his campaigns, Napoleon was. often very indifferently 
lodged, sometimes in a tent, and at others in an old castle or large 
farm-house: but the principal object was not to find a lodging- 
room, so much as a Cabinet de travail for himself and secretaries. 
When encamped, a tent adjacent to his own was fitted up for this 
purpose, having in the middle a large table with a map of the 
theatre of operations: on this map were placed a number of move- 

able pins, which marked the position of the different corps of the 
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French army, and of those of the enemy as far as they were known; 
the different nations being discriminated by difference of colour. 
During the night, the map continued spread out on the table, with 
a compass and a number of candles. It was usual to place in the 
corners of the cabinet de travail tables for the secretaries, to one 
or another of whom the emperor was accustomed to dictate, while 
walking up and down the apartment in his morning-dress or in 
uniform. He dictated to one only at a time, but his words flowed 
with a rapidity which obliged his secretaries to use short-hand; 
and, when we add that his orders were in general brief, and direct- 
ed only to a few general points, (leaving it to Berthier and others 
to give them the necessary extension,) we need not wonder that 
the conceptions of one mind supplied labour for a number of per- 
sons. His secretaries were sufficiently dextrous in the perform- 
ance of their respective tasks, without being distinguished for ori- 
ginality of mind. His geographical assistant, or, to use the high- 
sounding French phrase, /e directeur du bureau topographique, 
[the director of the topographical department,] was a colonel Ba- 
cler d’Albe, an officer of considerable erudition and indefatigable 
application. The station was flattering: but it prevented him from 
being master of a moment’s time when in the field, night and day 
being alike devoted to his duty: Bonaparte, when in expectation 
of important intelligence, was extremely restless, and often rose so 
early as two in the morning. His order then was, ‘ Appellez d’ Albe; 
gue tout le monde s’éveille;’—{ call d’ Albe; let every body be roused; ] 
after which he proceeded to business, and continued engaged two 
hours or more, according to the exigency of the occasion. At 
times he was thus employed during the whole night, and instead 
of rest took the warm bath in the morning. Even in the hurry of 
a campaign, it was his rule to have diplomatic secretaries by his 
side; his fertile brain passing alternately from tactics to politics, 
and issuing instruction at one time for his ministers, at another for 
his marshals. His travelling carriage was so constructed as to ad- 
mit of continuing in it the labours of the cabinet, being lighted 
from behind by a large lamp, while in the inside were drawers for 
despatches and reports. Opposite to his seat was a list of the 
towns through which he was about to pass; on the outside were 
four lamps; and the vehicle rolled rapidly on, drawn by six horses, 
and guided by two postillions, The carriage was, however, ex- 
changed for a seat on horse-back whenever he arrived near the 
scene of operations, or had an object in acquiring a knowledge of 
the country. When the imperial suite rode out, Caulincourt was 
generally seen carrying a map fastened to his person, and ready to 
be unrolled when summoned by his master. The Russian cam- 
paign had caused, among other losses, a dreadful diminution of 
the maps and plans of the French Etat-major: but still, with re- 
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‘In the evening, or, at an early hour in the morning, when Bonaparte 
found it necessary to remain in the open air, his attendants were accus- 
tomed to kindle a large fire; after which they retired toa short distance, 
and formed a circle, while their master either meditated his plans in so- 
litary perambulation or conversed with a single officer. The imperial 
househo!” nay be said to have been divided into three parts; the secre- ig 
taries and aides-de-camp dining at one table, the officers of rank (Grands = 
Officiers) at another, and their subordinates at athird. Bonaparte gene- 4 
rally dined with Berthier or Murat only; the repast was frugal and ex- 
peditious; little diversified by conversation, but not unfrequently ani- 3 
mated by the arrival of officers with despatches, who were admitted sy 
without delay, and their papers read aloud while dinner proceeded.’ e 

The Mameluke, Roustan, was not, as it has been pretended, the 
depository of Napoleon’s confidence, otherwise than as a personal , 
attendant: but his open look had from the beginning given an assu- 
rance of his fidelity, and induced the emperor to make him his de- a 
fender, particularly at night, for he generally slept near the en- 
trance of his master’s bed-room. Bonaparte was, at leastinthe = 7% 
campaign of 1813, by no means cautious in exposing his person, 2 
being frequently with the vanguard in situations where the firm- q 
ness of the enemy’s artillerists, in continuing their fire to the last, ms 
caused the fall of his attendants. It was thus on the day after the a 
battle of Bautzen that Duroc was killed behind him, and that it : 
became necessary (vol. i. p. 177.) to restrict the number of his 
suite, in order that they might not attract observation. When it - 
was important to watch a movement, or to ascertain a point under «% 
the fire of the enemy, Bonaparte was accustomed to send away i 
his horses, and to walk forwards accompanied by a page and one 
officer; after which he drew out his glass, placed it on the shoul- 7 
der of his attendant, and made his survey of the ground and of |—@ 
the opposing force. ‘ 

It has long been remarked that the French officers seem to have 
forgotten the characteristic politeness of their country, and to have ; 
changed into republican rudeness the courteous deportment of  — | 
| their predecessors: but to this deterioration Berthier formed a 
bi! striking exception, since he never allowed himself to use a rude 
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een expression even in moments of urgent service. He and Murat 
ye were admitted to more familiar intercourse with their imperial 
ey master than the other officers. Bonaparte’s temper was very un-  _ 
Yat miis equal: at one time calm, at another much otherwise. One dayin © 


| the beginning of September (1813), when fortune had begun to 
Tu forsake him, and his troops had given way before the Prussians, 
he burst out into reproaches of general Sebastiani’s division; al- 
leging its inferiority to that of Latour-Maubourg, and saying 
aloud, ‘Vous commandez de la canaille, et non pas des soldats.’ [| You 
command a mob, and not soldiers. | "Sebastiani rejoined in a firm 
tone, ‘Sire, je ne commande pas de canaille.’ [Sire, I do not com- 
mand a mob. ] Macdonald, under whom the engagement had been 4 
fought, supported Sebastiani, and urged that the difficulties were = 
such that the troops in question er not perform more. Caulm- =~ 
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court then deemed it proper to order to a distance the officers in 
attendance, justly apprehending that these remarks were but a pre- 
lude to farther ebullitions.—This heat of temper was not unfre- 
quently productive of inconvenience in the execution of Bonaparte’s 
military measures. 


‘ He had himself planned all the additional fortifications of Dresden, 
had visited every position on foot or on horseback, and had made his 
way to almost inaccessible spots. I must add, however, that his orders 
were not always maturely weighed, and that they not unfrequently in- 
dicated the haste of a restless mind. A bridge of boats was formed 
above Pilnitz, without considering that the neighbouring mountains 
would give an enemy the means of commanding it; and I remember to 
have seen a redoubt at Dippodiswald, near Dresden, which it was ne- 
cessary to demolish, and to construct another at the distance of several 
hundred paces.’ 

M. D’Odeleben follows up these remarks by adding that Bo- 
naparte’s resentment was by no means inveterate, and that it was 
not unusual to hear those who attended him say, ‘ Croyez moi, il 
2 est pas méchant.’ | Believe me, he is not malicious. | Colonel Bacler 
d’ Albe, though exposed to perpetual sallies, retained a great vene- 
ration for him, and was very far from losing either patience with 
his temper, or confidence in his fortune, during the trying cam- 
paign of 1813. * The enemy, he said,‘ are numerous, but they 
will not act with concert; they will lay themselves open on some 
side or the other, and the emperor will then strike a decisive blow.” 
The French, however quick in observing a particular feature in a 
character, are not well adapted to detect those qualities which it 
requires reflection to unravel; and Bonaparte had no scruple in 
practising the most gross artifices, such as that of going to mass 
every Sunday durimg his stay at Dresden, with as much gravity 
as if he had been a faithful son of the church. He was accustomed 
to visit a field of battle with great attention after the contest was 
over, no doubt with the view of calculating the force and pene- 
trating the intentions of the enemy; but he embraced this oppor- 
tunity of affecting great humanity to the wounded, and would 
make his officers dismount to succour those who yet showed signs 
of life. 

No one knew better the method of kindling the enthusiasm of 
his troops, particularly when on the eve of some important en- 
gagement. The delivery of new colours to a regiment was with 
him a favourite occasion for such addresses; when the rule was to 
form the regiment into three sides of a square, leaving the fourth 
side open for the imperial suite. All the officers of the regiment 
were collected before Bonaparte; who, while the marshals and 
others in his trai, were remarkable for their splendour of dress, 
appeared generally in a plain green uniform. The colours were 
then unfurled and the drums beat, till Berthier, or the first im rank 
of the marshals present, took the colours im his hand, and placed 
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‘nema before the officers of the regiment; when Bonaparte ha- 
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rangued the whole in a solemn tone: ‘ Soldiers, I intrust to you 
the French eagle; let it serve you as a rallying point; swear never 
to abandon it but in death; swear never to suffer an affront to 
the French name.’ The officers now lifted their swords, and all 
the soldiers cried in an enthusiastic voice, ‘ Nous le jurons. The 
eagle was then handed to the ensigns, and the regiment marched 
off the field. 


‘ During the dreadful bombardment of Dresden by the allies, 26th 
August (1813), when a number of the garrison had fallen, seven pri- 
vates of the imperial guard sprang on the parapet at the call of their 
Captain, and walked along its top with the greatest composure, amid a 
shower of balls. Their object was to restore the confidence of the-bat- 
talions, and I regret to add that three of these intrepid warriors were 
the victims of their courage. How many thousands of the same gallant 
body have been since doomed to fall! This guard was almost the only 
corps in the French army that was distinguished for precision in exer- 
cise; the others, however dextrous in general movements, being infe- 
rior to German troops in the detail of evolutions. 


No general was ever more accurate than Bonaparte in computa- 
tion, or shone more in combining the movements of large bodies 
of men. The want of disposable cavalry, and the incursions to 
right and left, of the Cossacks, prevented him during the cam- 
paign of 1813, from obtaining accurate or extensive information: 
but this was in a great measure supplied by his incessant activity, 
and admirable justice of coup d’ail. M. D’Odeleben was near 
him towards the end of May, during a day in which his army, 
occupying an extensive line near Liegnitz, was obliged to advance 
with great caution. He observed Bonaparte riding from height to 
height, marking every village and position, and issuing from time 
to time his orders in a few words, but with such clearness that 
his adjutants never had occasion to wait for an explanation. The 
troops kept advancing in every part of the line, and the spectator, 
on withdrawing his eye but for a moment, was sure to perceive 
some change in the moving scene when he renewed his observa- 
tion:—an eminence had been occupied, a battery had been erected, 
or a fresh column had come in sight. 

Battle of Letnsic. (18th October.)—M. D’Odeleben was present 
at this dreadful conflict, the heat of which was most felt at the 
village of Probsteyde, where Murat, Victor, and Augereau were 
stationed. Bonaparte, being early apprised that the allies were 
advancing in this direction in powerful bodies, reinforced his 
troops, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of the spot, placing 
himself on an eminence beside a wind-mill. Macdonald and Lau- 
riston, with their respective troops, were added to the French on 
this side, and the fighting became general; the smoke from the 
cannon obscured the atmosphere for a while, but afterwards dis- 
appeared, and the whole scene was laid open to view. The F rench, 
notwithstanding all their fatigues and privations, fought with sur- 
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prising firmness, particularly when under the eye of Bonaparte. 
Poniatowsky had been raised two days before to the rank of mar- 
shal, and justified that high honour by defending a most impor- 
tant station with a body of Polish infantry, which was soon re- 
duced to 5,000, and eventually to 2,700 men. The old guard 
maneuvred in the rear, and supplied incessant reinforcements to 
replenish the blanks in the line. Probsteyde was repeatedly car- 
ried by the allies, and as often retaken by their opponents: but this 
was not decisive: the allied artillery was numerous and well serv- 
ed; it occupied the adjacent eminences, and spread havoc through- 
out the French ranks. While all this was going on, a messenger 
from general Reynier brought at noon the unwelcome notice that 
a part of the Saxon artillery and cavalry had passed over to the 
allies; and at three o’clock came the still more alarming informa- 
tion of the desertion of the infantry. The intelligence was kept 
secret: Bonaparte ordered his horse, commanded a detachment of 
the old guard to replace the Saxons, and proceeded to the left, 
where he learned from Ney and Reynier the decisive superiority 
which the enemy were about to acquire. He now returned towards 
Probsteyde, rejoined Murat, and found means to make his artillery 
keep up their fire during the remainder of the afternoon. Night 
now came on, and closed with the loss of a considerable part of 
the French position near Stetteritz. Bonaparte continued near the 
wind-mill; a camp-fire being lighted on the spot: retreat was now 
unavoidable; Berthier received an order to that effect, and dictat- 
ed the outline of the plan to his adjutants, who wrote by the light 
of the fire. Napoleon threw himself on a litter, reposed during a 
quarter of an hour, then re-opened his eyes, and cast a look of 
surprise on the surrounding officers, as if to say, ‘ Am I awake? 
or is ita dream?’ He soon, however, recollected himself, and di- 
rected an officer to repair to the king of Saxony with information 
of the close of the engagement, and to express his regret that he 
could not visit him personally that night. He remained on the 
spot till eight in the evening, when he removed to one of the sub- 
urbs of Leipsic, and afterward to the interior of the town; where 
he sat up during the chief part of the night, engaged partly with 
Berthier and partly with Maret. 

Meanwhile the measures for retreat were carrying into effect as 
far as they were practicable with so vast a number of men and 
carriages, the whole of which were obliged to take one road, the 
others being occupied by the allies. All had to pass through 
Leipsic, entering the town on every side, and crowding forwards 
to the Ranstadt gate. On the next morning, Bonaparte sent to 
offer the king of Saxony the option of either accompanying him 
or remaining; and the latter alternative being adopted, he was left 
at liberty to make the best terms that he could with the allies. 


“ The troops continued to defile through the town; at half past eight 
o’clock, a cannonade frem the allies was heard near one of the suburbs; 
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at nine, Bonaparte proceeded on horseback to take leave of his royal 
ally; and, after having remained with him a quarter of an hour, he re- 
mounted his horse, and rode through the streets of Leipsic, which he 
found encumbered in all directions. The allies were now near the 
town; the balls were falling fast in the streets; the French rear-guard, 
commanded by Poniatowsky and Lauriston, resisted obstinately, having 
orders to defend the suburbs house by house: but it was impossible to 
prolong the contest so as to afford time for the passage of the long train 
of vehicles, or of the crowds of suttlers, artillerymen, and women. The 
road was in some places so narrow that two persons could scarcely 
make their way at the side ofa carriage. A temporary bridge over 
the Elster had broken down and redoubled the confusion. Bonaparte 
crossed at the stone-bridge, and, having proceeded for some time along 
the road, he stopt and directed his officers to point out to the fugitives 
the means of joining their respective corps; it was now eleven o ’clock, 
and soon afterward the stone-bridge was suddenly blown up. The ac- 
count of this explosion given in the French dudletin has been generally 
considered as false, but I have been credibly assured that it took place 
nearly in the manner there mentioned; that is, by order of a serjeant of 
the engineers, who, in the absence of his commanding officer, hearing 
a confused noise from the Swedes, who formed the nearest part of the 
allies, thought that ke had not a moment to lose, and sprang the mine: 
Be this as it may, a heavy loss on the part of the French could hardly 
have been avoided, since the allies would have crossed the river above 
and below the bridge, and intercepted the retreating columns. More 
than 25,000 French were taken or otherwise lost in this fatal morning; 
among the latter was the brave Poniatowsky, who threw himself into 
the stream, and was carried down with the current, his horse being una- 
ble to ascend the opposite bank.’ 

On the next day, as early as three in the morning, the French 
continued their retreat; the cavalry taking the lead, and the defence 
of the flanks and rear being intrusted to posts of infantry. The 
soldiers marched on, harassed and discontented; their leader pen- 
sive and troubled. In this state they traversed Kaia and Lutzen, 
the scene of their former success; and, as they advanced, a can- 
nonade was frequently heard on their flanks, from detached bodies 
of the allies, who followed in parallel roads, and brought their 
field-pieces across the intervening tract of country, whenever the 
nature of the ground was favourable for such partial attacks. The 
chief disorder of the French took place on the 21st at the passage 
of the Unstrutt, the bridge over which had been previously burn- 
ed by an allied detachment: at last, it was repaired, and other pro- 
visions were made for transporting the artillery and cavalry: but 
scarcely had Bonaparte passed when a body of hostile tirailleurs 
occupied a rising ground, and fired on those of the French who 
were still crossing, withconsiderable effect. The loss in the re- 
treat would have been on the whole much greater, had not Erfurt 
afforded the French a fortified station for collecting their men, 
and renewing their march in better order. They had however no 
time to lose in it, and on the 25th of October, Bonaparte, with 
the rear-guard, marched out of the town to meet the Bavarians at 
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Hanau, and fight the last of their battles on German ground.— 
Here ended the memorable campaign of 1813, and here also ends 
the relation of M. D’OneLzesex, who makes no report of the 
operations at Hamburgh, or of any event that did not pass under 
his eye. The greater part of the second volume is filled by a nar- 
rative from a different pen, intitled ‘ Relation by an Eye-witness 
of the Events which took place at Dresden in 1813.’ This narra- 
tive, which our readers must not confound with the ‘ Relation of 
the Events near Leipsic,’ begins with the transactions of April 
1813, and is of course prior in point of date, to the outset of the 
present account: but we see no necessity for dwelling on it, be- 
cause the writer, however accurate with regard to matters which 


came under his personal observation, had little opportunity for stu- 
dying general movements, or appreciating on a large scale the 
plans of the respective commanders. 





Art. [X.—Notoria; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, 
Literature, and Politics. 


GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 

From Marshails History of Ken- 
tucky.—Iin the beginning of our Revo- 
lutionary War, the British government 
occupied not only the military posts of 
Detroit, Niagara, &c. on the northern 
lakes; but they also St. Vin- 
cents, Kaskaskias, and other places, 
on the Wabash, and Mississippi. From 
these posts the Indians received sup- 
plies of arms, and ammunition; by 
which aid, they were enabled to keep 
up the war. 

A recognition of those facts, con- 
nected with other occurrences of the 
war, turned the attention of Virginia, 
to her western fronuer. 

In the year 1777, the idea became 
familiar to the government, that the 
greater number of these inimical posts, 
might be taken by a few state regi- 
ments—and that in addition to the bril- 
hancy, and renown of the enterprise, 
it would be securing to Virginia, the 
effect of her charter; within the limits 
of which, the greater part, if not the 
whole of these posts, were knowa to 
be situated. 

The idea of making conquests, so 
important to the future security of the 
western frontiers of Virginia, derived 
considerable vivacity from the anima- 
ted representations of George Rogers 
Clark, who had been on the Ohio in 
the preceding year; and whose active 
and enterprising mind, stimulated by 

VOL. XIII. 


an ardent desire for military fame, had 
prompted him to institute inquiries into 
the state of those objects, about which 
he had received very extensive infor- 
mation; especially as to the more west- 
wardly posts. This intelligence, which 
tended to corroborate the pub- 
lic sentiment in favour of the premedi- 
tated enterprise, was freely circulated 
Virginia. 

In the end of 1777, or beginning of 
1778, a regiment of state troops was 
voted for the service of the western 
frontier; the command of which was 
given to Mr. Clark, with the title of 
colonel. Between two and three hun- 
dred men were raised; and with these 
Col. Clark took his departure from 
the atlantic, to the western part of the 
state; secretly intending an expedition 
against the settlements aad posts on the 
Mississippi. He descended the Mon- 
ongahela, and Ohio, to the Falls of the 
latter river, where he halted a short 
tume, to refresh his men; and where he 
was jomed by some volunteers from 
Kentucky. At this place he left thir- 
teen families, who had descended the 
Ohio with him, and whose object was 
a permanent settlement in the country. 

As well the state of the war, as the 
nature of the expedition in which he 
was engaged, forbid his delay; while 
his own sanguine anticipations of suc- 
cess, hurried him on to the destined 
object. From the Falls, he proceeded 
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with his regiment in boats, to a point 
on the Ohio about sixty miles from the 
mouth of that river; here he landed his 
men, and hid his boats. The rout from 
this place lay in a course somewhat to 
the north of west, through a low uncul- 
tivated country, covered with ponds. 
Col. Clark, was not unacquainted 
with its geography, and at the head of 
his regiment he took up his line of 
march on foot, with his rifle in his 
hand, and his provision on his back. 
After wading the ponds, which they 
could not conveniently avoid, and sus- 
taining two days’ march after their 
provisions were exhausted, they arri- 
ved by night, before the town of Kas- 
kaskias. Here the colonel formed his 
regiment, aud was pleased to find, afier 
a short consultation, that his men were 
in fine spirits, and perfecily accorded 
with his opinion, that the town was to 
be taken ‘at all events.’ About two 
hundred and fifty houses composed the 
town of Kaskaskias; which was suffi- 
ciently fortified, to have resisted with 
effect, a much more formidable enemy, 

had the garrison been apprised of its 
approach. But the distance from any 
known foe having forbidden all idea of 
danger among the inhabitants; of 
course superseded all precaution a- 
gainst surprise. 

And so secretly had Col. Clark 
made his approaches, that his attack 
on the place, gave the first intelligence 
of his arrival. Nota scattering hunter 
had espied his march—not a roving 
Indian had seen his trail. The evil 
genius of the place, had abandoned the 
watchman to sleep.—Nor were either 
Town or Fort alarmed, until they were 
both in the power of the assailants. 
Who observing, and enforcing, the ut- 
most silence in the execution of the 
enterprise, permitted not a creature to 
escape, as the messenger of alarm to 
the neighbouring towns, which one after 
another fell into the hands of colonel 
Clark, in the same course of easy, and 
unresisted conquest. 

The papers found in the possession 
of the eovernor, RocHEeBLave, had the 
expedition wanted justification, con- 
tained it in the utmost extent. By 
written instructions, from Detroit, 
Micnilimackinack, and other places, 
he was directed to invite the Indians to 
«ommit depredations on the American 
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citizens—and even to promise them re-+ 
wards for scalps. 

Colonel Clark required of the inha- 
bitants that they should take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States; and 
the fort at Kaskaskias became his head 
quarters. Where his humane and 
friendly treatment to the inhabitants, 
atlorded them the consolation of secu- 
rity to their persons, and property, 
under the new order of things. 

With an account of his success, Col. 
Clark sent the late governor of Kas- 
kaskias, to Richmond, in Virginia. 
And immediately prepared for the re- 
duction of the other settlements on the 
Mississippi. A small detachment from 
his regiment being mounted upon the 
horses of the country, was pushed for- 
ward to surprise and take the villages, 
as high up as Pancore, which was done, 
without loss or injury. The inhabi- 
tants, learning the fate of Kaskaskias, 
from the guides who accompanied the 
invaders, readily transferred their al- 
legiance from the British government 
to that of the United States. While 
the Indians struck with fear, and as- 
tonishment, on seeing a victorious ene- 
my in the country, without knowing 
how they ~ame there, fled to the woods, 
or to ther. distaat towns for safety; or 
else repaired to St. Vincents, as the 
next strong post in the possession of 
the British, for_protection. 

Post Vinceuts is on the Wabash; at 
this place was governor Hamilton, 
commandant of Detroit, (with some 
regular troops and about six hundred 
Indians) who now began to project an 
expedition against Kaskaskias, for the 
reduction of that place. Of this Col. 
Clark was informed by the return of 
his spies; and immediately determined 
if possible to circumvent him. 

Hamilton considering himself entire- 
ly secure in the superiority of his force, 
had contemplated a leisurely execution 
of his projected expedition, by first re- 
taking Kaskaskias, and then sweeping 
the Ohio to Pittsburg; after which he 
intended to desolate particularly the 
frontiers of Virginia. Other arrange- 
ments having being made between the 
British, and more northwardly Indians, 
for destroying the remote inhabitants 
of New-York and Pennsylvania.. But 
of colonel Clark, it has been said by a 


judicious historian, ‘ that he anticipated 
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and defeated the designs of Hamilton, 
by one of those bold and decisive mea- 
sures, which, whether formed on a 
great or small scale, with many thou- 
sands, or only a few hundred, for its 
execation, equally mark the military 
and enterprising genius of the man, 
who plans and executes them success- 
fully.’ Clark was too far removed from 
the inhabited part of Virginia to hope 
for support from thence; he could not 
rely on the fidelity of his new citizens; 
and knew himself to be too weak to 
maintain Kaskaskias, and the Illinois 
against the regular force of Hamilton, 
aided by the whole body of Indians 
from the lakes to the Mississippi, by 
whom he was to be attacked, as soon 
as the opening of the next year would 
permit. Yet he made every prepara- 


tion to maintain his post, determining 
to defend it to the last extremity. 
While thus employed, he received 
undoubted information, from a Spanish 
merchant, that Hamilton, reposing 
himself in security at St. Vincents, had, 
to keep his Indians employed, detached 


them to block up the Ohio, and ha- 
rass the neighbouring frontiers of Ken- 
tucky; reserving a garrison of about 80 
regular soldiers at his post, with three 
pieces of cannon, and some swivels. 
The mind of colonel Clark at once 
discerned the relative circumstances, 
between governor Hamilton, and him- 
self, with all the advantages to be made 
ot them; and as instantaneously deter- 
mined to convert them to his own use, 
and emolument: and by one bold en- 
terprise to free himself from danger. 
With this view he detached a small 
galley, which he had fitted out, for de- 
fensive purposes, mounting two four 
pounders, and four swivels, manned 
with a company of soldiers, and having 
on board stores for bis troops, with 
orders, after reaching the Ohio, to as- 
cend that river, and forcing her way 
up the Wabash, to take her station a 
few miles below St. Vincents; with 
strict orders to let nothing pass her. 
Having madethese, and other arrange- 
ments, he set out in the depth of win- 
ter with one hundred and thirtv men, 
being the whole he could collect, to 
march across the country from Kaskas- 
kias to St. Vincents. On this march, 
through the rough woods, and over 
high waters, sixteen days were em- 
ployed. Five days were the party 


crossing the swamps, and drowned 
lands of the Wabash, in the neighbour- 
hood of the fort, they were to attack: 
and for five miles, were they forced to 
wade through water up to the breast. 
There was it is true, a path from one 
place to the other; but to have toliowed 
this, would have been to expose his 
troops to observation, when he well 
knew the infinite importance of secre- 
cy. And he wascapable of sacrificing 
every consideration of personal accem- 
modation, to the success of his enter 
prise. After subduing the difficulties 
which lay in his way, hitherto deemed 
invincible, he appeared in the van of 
his determined followers, before the 
town of St. Vincents, which he com. 
pletely surprised, and which upon sum- 
mons to repair to his standard, readily 
agreed to change its master. Hamil- 
ton, defended the fort for a while, and 
then surrendered himself and garrison, 
prisoners of war. He, together with 
some of his principal agents, who had 
been particularly active in urging the 
Indians to commit depredations on the 
frontier inhabitants, the executive of 
Virginia ordered to be confined in jail: 
which was done for a few months. 

These expeditions were highly im- 
portant, and beneficial in their conse- 
quences. They broke entirely the 
plan which threatened to pour destruc- 
tion, on the whole country, west of the 
Allegany Mountains—they detached 
from the British interest, many of those 
numerous tribes of Indians, south of the 
great lakes—their influence on Ken- 
tucky, was immediate, extensive, and 
salutary—and in all probability, they 
contributed essentially, to fix the limits 
of the United States, ultimately by the 
Mississippi; as those of Virginia, were 
extended there immediately after. 

The legislature of Virginia claiming 
the country thus conquered by Col. 
Clark, comprehecaded it within the new 
county which they erected by the name 
of Iliinois. A reziment of infantry, 
and one troop of cavalry, were voted 
for its protection; the command of 
which was given to Col. Clark; whose 
former regiment was dissolved, by the 
expiration of its terr: of service; and 
who well merited this new expression 
of public confidence‘ by the entire suc- 
cess of his late enterprises—by his 
known courage—by his uncommon 
hardihood—by his military taleni»- 

























and by his singular capacity for Indian 
warfare. 

The families who came to the Falls 
of Ohio with Col. Clark in 1778, were 
the first settlers at that place. Con- 
sidering their exposed situation on the 
extremity of Kentucky, detached 
seventy miles from the other settle- 
ments, and in the vicinity of several 
hostile tribes of Indians, and British 
posts, it was deemed expedient to erect 
their first cabins on the principal island 
in the Falls, and there they made corn 
mm that year. 

Greatly were these adventurers in- 
terested in the success of Col. Clark’s 
expedition. Nor was it long before 
they heard of the fall of Kaskaskias. 
Pleasing as was this intelligence, it did 
not afford to them the wanted security. 

There was yet post St. Vincents, 
more immediately in thetr neigbour- 
hood; and replenished with Indians. 
The capture of this place was to them 
the mandate of liberation from their 
insular situation, and an invitation to 
remove to the Kentucky shore. Hence 
the origin of the settlement at the site 
of Louisville. 

A stand being once made at the Falls, 
and the garrison freed from the con- 
tracted and inconvenient limits of the 
island, soon accumulated strength from 
the accession of numbers, and import- 
ance from its becoming the residence 
of Col. Clark, with his regiment. 

The year 1779 early felt in various 
ways, the effect of Col. Clark’s expe- 
dition, and success; a general confi- 
dence prevailed in the country, which 
extended itself abroad; and while it 
brought more emigrants into Ken- 
tucky, it encouraged an extension of 
the settlements. About the first of 
April a block-house was built where 
Lexington now stands, and a new set- 
tlement began there under the auspi- 
ces of Robert Patterson, who may be 
considered an early, and meritorious 
adventurer, much engaged in the de- 
fence of the country—and who was 
afterwards promoted to the rank of 
colonel. Several persons raised corn 
at the place that year, and in the au- 
tumn, John Morrison, afterwards a 
major, removed his family from Har- 
rodsburgh, and mistress Morrison, was 
the first white woman at Lexington; so 
named to commemorate the battle at 
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Lexington, the first which took place 
in the war of the Revolution. 

In this year, colonel Clark, descend- 
ed the Ohio, with a part of his regi- 
ment, and after entering the Mississip- 
pi, at the first high land on the eastern 
bank, landed the troops, and built 
Fort Jetierson. 

In a military view, this position was 
well chosen; and had it been well for- 
tified, and furnished with cannon, 
would have commanded the river. 
Without a doubt, at some future day, 
it will bea place of great importance 
in the western country. 

It is within the limits of Kentucky, 
and never should be alienated. A suit- 
able garrison at that place, should it 
ever be necessary, would bold in check, 
both the upper and lower Mississippi. 

In 1781, colonel Clark received a 
general’s commission, and had the 
chief command in Kentucky. A row 
galley was constructed under his direc- 
tion, which was to ply up and down 
the Ohio, as a moving battery for the 
north-western frontier, and which is 
supposed to have had avery good ef- 
fect, in frightening the Indians, for 
none dared to attack it; nor were they 
so free as theretofore in crossing the 
river: indeed, there is a tradition, that 
its passage up the Ohio, once as far as 
the mouth of Licking, had the effect 
to stop an expedition, which a formid- 
able party of Indians had commenced 
against Kentucky. 


Ancient Freedom of Spain.—The 
fourth Chapter of Mr. Hallam’s cele- 
brated ‘ View of Europe in the Middle 
Ages,’ is entitled, ‘The History of 
Spain to the Conquest of Grenada.’ 
During the middle ages, some of the 
kingdoms, into which Spain was divi- 
ded, enjoyed a higher degree of liberty 
than any part of Europe, Even villen- 
age, or the exclusion of the peasant from 
civil rights, which was so long continu- 
ed in this country, seems never to have 
been established in what Mr. Hallam 
calls ‘ the Hispano-Gothic kingdoms.’ 
—‘ Since nothing,’ he observes, ‘makes 
us forget the arbitrary distinctions of 
rank so much as participation in any 
common calamity, every man who had 
escaped the great shipwreck of liberty 
and religion in the mountains of Astu- 
rias was invested with a personal digni- 
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ty which gave him value in his own eyes 
and those of his country. It is proba- 
bly this sentiment transmitted to pos- 
terity, and gradually fixing the nation- 
al character, that has produced the 
elevation of manner, remarked by tra- 
vellers in the Castilian peasant.’ 
Chartered towns are of an earlier 
date in Spain than im either France or 
England. The first instance of this 
kind was in 1020, in the reign of Al- 
fonso V-, when in the Cortes at Leon, 
be invested that city with regular cor- 
porate privileges. In every town, Mr. 
Hallam remarks, the monarch had a 
governor to receive the usual tributes, 
and to superintend the police as well 
as the fortified places within his dis- 
trict: but the admimistration of justice 
was restricted to the mbabitants and 
their elected judges. ‘ Even the exe- 
cutive power of the royal officer was 
regarded with jealousy; be was forbid- 
den to use violence towards any one 
without legal process; and by the fuero 
(or charter) of Logrono, if he attempt- 
ed to enter forcibly into a private house 
he might be killed with impunity.’ In 
the kingdom of Castile, the monarch 
could not demand any money, service, 
or loan, without the previous consent 
of the Cortes; and, even Charles I., 
though the Cortes sometimes refused 
to comply with his demands of money, 
never ventured to levy it without their 
consent. In ‘The Recopilacion, or 
Code of Castilian Law, published by 
Philip Il.,’ was included a positive de- 
claration against the arbitrary umposi- 
tion of taxes; and, though this declara- 
tion was often violated by that oppres- 
sive tyrant, the Cortes never failed, 
during his reign, to remoustrate aguinst 
the violation; and the law itself remain- 
ed unrepeailed till the present age. 
While the representatives of the 
ple of Castile possessed the sele right 
of taxation, they at the same time ex- 
ercised another privilege which is 
equally. necessary to the preservation 
of public liberty; that of superintending 
the expenditure. ‘ The Cortes,’ says 
Mr. Hallam, ‘ in the best times at least, 
were Careful to grant no money until 
they were assured that what had been 
already levied on their constituents 
had been properly employed. They 
refused a subsidy a me cll they 
had already given so much, and “ not 
xnowing how so great 2 sum had been 


expended, it would be a great dishon- 
our and mischief to promise any more.” ” 
—W hen a tax was granted, it was ap- 
propriated to a particular purpose, and 
could not be applied to any other; and, 
though we have witnessed in our times 
that, even in a British parliament, nu- 
merous attempts to introduce a greater 
economy into the expenditure of the 
civil list have been rendered abortive 
by the influence of the crown, yet, in 
the thirteenth century, we find the 
Castilian Cortes boldly remonstrating 
against any profuse expenditure in the 
household of the sovereign. 

* They told Alfonso X., in 1258, in 
the homely style of that age, that they 
thought it fitting that the king and his 
wife should eat at the rate of a hundred 
and fifty maravedis a day, and no more; 
and that the king should order his at- 
tendants to eat more moderately than 
they did. They remonstrated more 
forcibly against the prodigality of John 
If. Even in 1559, they spoke with an 
undaunted Castilian spirit to Philip IT. 
“ Sir, the expenses of your royal esta- 
bkishment and household are much in- 
creased; and we conceive it would 
much redound to the good of these 
kingdoms, that your majesty should di- 
rect them to be lowered, both as a re- 
lief to your wants, and that all the 
great men and other subjects of your 
Majesty may take example therefrom 
to restrain the great diserder and ex- 
cess they commit in that respect.” ” 

The powers enjoyed by our own par- 
liament were not altogether so ample 
as those which were exercised by the 
Cortes of Castile till the time of Charles 
I.; in whose reign, and in that of his 
successors, the liberties of the people 
were gradually merged in the power of 
the crown. Besides the general oath 
in which the Spanish kings, at their 
coronation, swore to observe the ex- 
isting laws, they also took an oath to 
obey the laws which the Cortes might 
enact. In 1469, we find the Cortes of 
Ocana remonstrating ‘ with Henry IV. 
for allying himself with England rather 
than France;’ and giving ‘ as the first 
reason of complaint that, according to 
the laws of your kingdom, when the 
kings have any thing of great import- 
ance im hand, they ought not to under- 
take it without advice and knowledge 
of the chief towns and cities of vour 
kingdom.’ 
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A higher spirit of liberty appears to 
have prevailed in Aragon than in Cas- 
tile; and the former kingdom, at the 
same time, presents a more perfect and 
probably a more antient form of repre- 
sentative government. It was the liberty 
of Aragon that made some compensa- 
tion to the natives for the sterility of 
the soil; and Mr. Hallam has quoted a 
passage from the acts of the Cortes of 
that kingdom in 1451, im which they 
declare, with a spirit worthy of the best 
ages of Greece or Rome, .‘ We have 
always heard of old time, and it is 
found by experience, that seeing the 
great barrenness of this land, and the 
poverty of the realm, if it were not for 
the liberties thereof, the folk would go 
hence to live and abide in other realms 
and lands more fruitful.’ In conform- 
ity with a sentiment of this kind, the 
Aragonese had devised a more efficaci- 
ous safeguard for their liberties than 
any which has been adopted by other 
nations in modern times. This brave 
people ‘ established a positive right of 
maintaining their liberties by arms.’ 

‘It was contained in the Privilege of 
Union granted by AlfonsollIl., in 1287, 
after a violent conflict with his sub- 
jects; but which was afterwards so 
completely abolished and even eradi- 
cated from the records of the kingdom 
that its precise words have never been 
recovered. According to Zurita, it 
consisted of two articles; first that, in 
case of the king’s proceeding forcibly 
against any member of the Union with- 
out previous sentence of the justiciary, 
the rest should be absolved from their 
allegiance; secondly, that he should 
hold Cortes in Saragosa. During the 
two subsequent reigns of James II. 
and Alfonso [V. litile pretence seems 
to have been given for the exercise of 
this right. But dissensions breaking 
out under Peter IV. in 1547, rather on 
account of his attempt to settle the 
crown upon his daugher than of any 
specific public grievances, the nobles 
hadrecourse to the Union; that last voice, 
says Blancas, of an almost expiring 
state, full of weight and dignity to chas- 
tise the presumption of kings. They 
assembled at Saragosa, and used a re- 
markable seal for all their public in- 
struments, an engraving from which 
may be seen in the historian I have just 
quoted. It represents the king sitting 
upon his throne with the confederates 





Kneeling in a suppliant attitude around, 
to denote their loyalty and unwilling- 
ness to offend. But in the back-ground 
tents and lines of spears are discover- 
ed as a hint of their resolution and abi- 
lity to defend themselves. The le- 
gend is Sigillum Unionis Aragonum. 
This respectful demeanour, towards a 
sovereign against whom they were wa- 
ging war, reminds us of the language 
held out by our Long Parliament, be- 
fore the presbyterian party was over- 
thrown. And although it has been 
lightly censured as inconsistent and 
hypocritical; this tone is the safest that 
men can adopt, who, deeming them- 
selves under the necessity of withstand- 
ing the reigning monarch, are anxious 
to avoid a change of dynasty or subver- 
sion of their constitution. 

The Aragonese, who were assembled 
in arms against their monarch, were 
defeated in 1348: but, though the royal 
power thus triumphed over the privi- 
lege of resistance which the constitu- 
tion of Aragon had established, and 
though the king cut in pieces with his 
sword the original instrument in which 
it had been ratified, yet the constitu- 
tional liberty of the kingdom was im- 
proved, and new powers were given to 
a great magistrate, called the Justi- 
ciary; in whose jurisdiction the people 
possessed a more efficacious preserva- 
tive against oppression, than any which 
had hitherto been established in the 
freest states. Aiter the year 1348, 
this high officer could not be removed 
according to the royal pleasure; and he 
was amenable for his conduct only to 
the Cortes, or to a court of inquiry of 
which they had the nomination. The 
Cortes of Aragon weve not inferior to 
those of Castile, in that continual vigi- 
Jance and jealousy of the sovereign, 
without which public liberty can never 
be long preserved against the encroach- 
ments of royal power. 

Deer swallowing Live Serpents— 
From Col. Keatinge’s Travels through 
France and Spain.— Mr. Dowling, 
who passed many years of his life im 
and about St. Ildefonso, in the course 
of adverting to the progress of his man- 
ufactory, had frequently been eye-wit- 
ness to a very surprising occurrence 
here—deer swallowing live serpents. 
He describes the fact as follows: —The 
deer, after discovering, examines the 
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serpent for some time; he then places 
both his fore feet successively on it, 
standing somewhat straddling, so as to 
keep the reptile distended to its utmost 
length. He has probably in the first 
instance secured the head. The deer 
- then puts his mouth down to the middle 

of the snake, thereby taking it in; and 
then raising his head and neck to a 
horizontal level with his body, and pro- 
iruding his chin so as to make his head 
align with his neck, he appears to suck 
ihe snake down double, moving the 
jaws for the purpose but not chewing; 
the head and tail of the reptile, writh- 
ing, being the last parts of it seen. 
This strange appetite and extraordin- 
ary process Mr. Dowling had seen nu- 
merous instances of. It brings to mind 
the “‘ Cervi pasti serpente medulla” (a 
necromantical ingredient) of the poet.’ 

Transylvania.—F rom the 4th vol. of 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels.—‘ After leaving 
Boitza, the country again became open; 
and we descended from the mountains 
into the fertile territories of Transylva- 
nia. Here every thing wore a new 
aspect;—immense plains of waving 
corn; jolly, smiling peasants; stout cat- 
tle; numerous villages; nothing, in 
short, that seemed like the country we 
had quitted. At four hours’ distance 
from Rothenthurn, we arrived at Her- 
manstadt, the capital of the province, 
a large and opulent town, full of inha- 
bitants, situate in a campaign country. 
Hermanstadt contains fifteen thousand 
inhabitants.—The sight of handsome 
female faces at the windows was so new 
to us, that we seemed to be suddenly 
transported into another world.— 

‘ April 30.—We went early to visit 
baron Bruckenthal, after settling some 
dispute at the custom-house, and were 
employed the whole morning in the ex- 
amination of his collection of pictures; 
perhaps the largest in the possession of 
any private individual in Europe. It 
contains many works by all the best 
masters; and they are indisputably ori- 
ginals. A part of his collection related 
to England. We saw a View of Lon- 
don by old Griffier, representing a fair 
by the side of the Thames; all the per- 
sons present being painted as wearing 
horns. This picture would be consi- 
dered very valuable in England; be- 
cause it affords a view of London, de- 
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tailed with the utmost minuteness, as 
it existed towards the termination of the 
seventeenth century, when there were 
many windmills in the midst of the city, 
and fields now covered with squares 
and streets.—After examining the col- 
lection of pictures, we went to the 
dinner-table, where we had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the old German 
ceremonies and manners; the govern- 
or being present, and much company. 
—The dresses of the gentlemen were 
rather singular: they appeared in short- 
cut coats, or jackets, with bag-wigs and 
swords. The ladies too, affecting all 
the air and hauteur of a high German 
court, yet held their forks perpendicu- 
larly, grasping the handles as if they 
were holding walking canes, in a man- 
ner that would be thought singularly 
uncouth and barbarous in our country: 
but it is curious enough that whole na- 
tions are characterized by a peculiarity 
in the usage of the fork at table. 
D’Archenholtz, in his ‘* Tableau 
D’ Angleterre,” says, that “an Eng- 
lishman may be known anywhere, if 
he be observed at table; because he 
places his fork upon the left side of his 
plate.” To this we might add, that a 
Frenchman may also be recognised at 
table, in using the fork alone, without 
the knife: a German, by planting it 
perpendicularly into his plate; and a 
Russian, by using it as a tooth-pick.’ 

English Missionaries in India.— 
Mons. Langles, in his work on the lit- 
erary labours of the English mission- 
aries in India, observes that there are 
more than twenty establishments of 
English missionaries in the East Indies, 
extending from Sirdhana, north of Del- 
hi, to Amboyna, in the Indian ocean, a 
distance of more than four thousand 
miles! and from his accounts of them 
we gather the following historical no- 
tices. 

The establishment at Serampore and 
Calcutta was founded in 1799, and com- 
posed of Dr. W. Carey, who superin- 
tends the college; Mr. Marshman, the 
Press; and Messrs. Ward, Lawson, Eu- 
stace, Carey, Yates, and seven other 
brethren. 

The establishment at Dinagepore 
was founded in 1800, and teaches forty- 
three children on the Lancasterian 
plan, by Ignace Fernandes. 
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At Cotouah, in Burdwan, the mis- 
gion was formed in 1804, by M. Cham- 
berlayn. 

At Rangoon, in 1807. A church was 
built at that station in 1801, by some of 
the poor converts. 

At Gomalty, near the ruins of Gour, 
ip 1808. 

At Digah, near Patna, the establish- 
ment was founded by Mr. Moore, in 
1509. 

A respectable Armenian, M. Peter, 
founded the Evangelical mission at Ba- 
lasore in 1810. 

At Agrah in i8!1, and at Nagpore 
the same year. From 1812 to 1815 
the missions at Bombay, Patna, Chit- 
tagong, and Colombo, were founded. 

At Sirdhana, Pandoun, and Java, es- 
tablishments were formed in 1813. 

At Agra, Amboyna, and Allahabad, 
in 1814. 

The number of persons employed in 
these missions at the end of the year 
1813 was forty-four, twelve of whom 
mere Fropeais and thirty-two natives. 
ButAccording to a statement published 
inAhe Asiatic Journal for May 1817, 
there were at that period ninety-eight 
European and twenty-three native Pro- 
testant missionaries in India, of differ- 
ent denominations. 


Vaccination in India.—The English 
Board of the National Vaccine Esta- 
blishment have lately received from 
Seripgapatam, a curious and important 
Memoir on Vaccination in that part of 
India, by the Rey. J. A. Dubois, Mis- 
sionary in the Mysore, author of a des- 
cription of the character, &c. of the 
people of India, and long a most ardent 
and zealous promoter of the Vaccine. 
The following is an abstract of this 
communication: — 

Mr. Dubois states, that vaccination 
was introduced into Hindostan in the 
year 1802, and was warmly encour- 
aged by the British government. 

The natives, however, displayed a 
viclent aversion to it from several 
causes. 

The first proceeded from a hatred te 
atl innovations. 

2dly. A rumour arose that this was 
a design of the English to affix an in- 
delible mark on certain persons: and 
that all males so impressed were, when 
they grew up, to be forced into the 


military service; and the females to be 
concubines. 

3dly. The Hindoos had always con- 
sidered the small-pox as a dispensation 
from a goddess named Mahry Umma: 
or rather that the disease was an incar- 
nation of this deity into the person in- 
fected. They endeavoured to propiti- 
ate this goddess with offerings and sa- 
crifices; but should the patient die, the 
relatives dared not weep, lest the god- 
dess should overwhelm them with 
greater calamities. 

From these causes vaccination was 
at first only submitted to by Christians. 

Dr. Alexander Anderson, superin- 
tendant surgeon of the Mysore country, 
thought proper, with the approbation 
of the Supreme Council at Madras, to 
engage the Rey. Mr. Dubois to exert 
his influence to overcome the preju- 
dices of the natives. He accordingly 
drew up several addresses in the In- 
dian languages, and he set out on a 
tour to disseminate the vaccine; seve- 
ral Indian Christians were selected, 
and instructed to aid him in his labours. 

At first much confusion arose; and 
some failures occurred by other prac- 
titioners who had mistaken a spurious 
disease for the true vaccine. But 
this opposition gradually declined, in 
consequence of the complete success 
which attended the regular vaccine; 
and the natives became persuaded that 
the goddess Mahry had chosen this 
mild mode of manifesting herself to her 
votaries, and might be meritoriously 
worshipped under this new shape. 

Mr. Dubois solemnly declares, that 
he and his assistants have vaccinated 
nearly a lac, or one hundred thousand 
persons: and that he has not heard of one 
case proving fatal, nora single well au- 
thenticated instance, among this large 
number, of the small pox occurring 
after the regular vaccine. 

He mentions, that the vesicles are 
apt to be broken by the coarse blanket 
dress which is frequently worn, and the 
friction often produces an ulcer. These 
cases were re-vaccinated; but he ob- 
serves a singularity, that this second 
operation rarely takes effect if per- 
formed sooner than two or three months 
after the first. 

A circumstance of a very agreeable 
nature is also noticed, that the Vaccine 
frequently puts a stop to the intermit- 
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tent fever which is prevalent in that 
country. Mr. Dubois asserts, that he 
knew instances of its curing quartan 
fevers, which had continued four or 
five years. 

He compliments highly the govern- 
ment in India, fer the measures adopt- 
ed to extend vaccination: he mentions 
that native vaccinators are appointed 
in every district, under the superin- 
tendence of English medical gentle- 
men, with liberal salaries: from which 
he indulges the reasonable expectation, 
that at no very remote period, the 
small-pox shall be entirely extermin- 
ated in that country; where, in former 
times, before the introduction of this 
wonderful preservative, whole districts 
have been occasionally almost depopu- 
lated by the ravages of the small-pox. 

This communication of Mr. Dubois 
is accompanied by accurate tables, set- 
ting forth the several castes and num- 
bers in each province who have under- 
gone vaccination at his hands, making 
an aggregate of 98,734 persons. 
Report of the committee of the British 

House of Commons on the Petition of 

the American general Boyd. July 

5th, 1818. 

Mr. Boyd, a native and citizen of the 
United States of America, and now a 
general officer in their service, had in 
early life emigrated to India, and as a 
soldier of fortune made his way to some 
of the native courts. In the year 1797, 
he was proprietor and commander of a 
partisan corps, consisting of infantry, 
horse, and artillery, amounting to2,000 
well appointed effectives, in the service 
of his highness the Nizam. 

On the 9th of August, at midnight, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, the British resident at 
the court of the Nizam, was awakened 
out of his sleep by the sudden arrival, 
from major Hyndman, an officer com- 
manding apart of the British force sub- 
sidized by that prince, of a messenger 
with the alarming intelligence that 
monsieur Raymond, a Frenchman 
commanding a large corps officered by 
his countrymen in the service of the 
Nizam, had made a sudden movement 
with his whole force, with the intention, 
as was supposed, of attacking the great- 
ly inferior British force, under major 
Hyndman, in his neighbourhood. In 
these critical circumstances, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, after a short deliberation, ap- 
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plied to general Boyd, requesting that 
he would assist the English in the une- 
qual struggle, and immediately move 
to their neighbourhood, urging, to use 
his own words, ‘that he might thereby 
eventually entitle himself, and his 
whole party, to strong claims on the 
thanks of the British government.’ 
General Boyd lost not a moment in 
assuring the British resident that he 
would instantly put his corps under 
arms, and be ready on the first sum- 
mons to support the British with his 
whole force. It appears from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Robins, an officer who 
served under him, that his corps was 
actually put in motion, and advanced 
some way towards the cantonment of 
Mons. Raymond, when gen. Boyd re- 
ceived another letter from Mr. Kirspa- 
trick, dated early in the morning of the 
10th of August, stating that he bad just 
learned that the report conveyed in his 
former letter was totally unfounded; 
and in consequence gen. Boyd return- 
ed to his encampment. It is stated by 
gen. Boyd that his movement had the 
effect of disconcerting monsieur Ray- 
mond, and frustrating his object. On 
this point the records of the East India 
Company give no information; but the 
evidence of Mr. Robins, the witness al- 
ready mentioned, states that the offi- 
cers serving under general Boyd had 
an expectation of liberal reward from 
the British government for the part they 
had acted; and Mr. Kirkpatrick, writ- 
ing deliberately after the affair was 
over, expresses himself in the following 
terms:—‘ The readiness which you 
evinced to afford the assistance of your 
party, calls for my warmest thanks; and 
I shall not fail to make a proper report 
of it to the Supreme Government.’ 
According to the representation 
which gen. Boyd addressed to the court 
of Directors, in 1806, the decisive ma- 
nifestations he had given of his attach- 
ment to the British interest operated 
most unfavourably on his own. Mons. 
Raymond, indignant against gen. Boyd, 
represented in such strong terms his at- 
tachment to the English, and on this 
ground intrigued against hira with such 
success, that notwithstanding his ut- 
most efforts, and though the general 
was assisted by the British resident, af- 
ter various proceedings of an ambiguous 
character, he and his corps were at 
length dismissed from the service of the 
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Wizam; and thus gen. Boyd lost a situa- 
tion from which, as he states, he was 
deriving an income of 6,000 rupees per 
month, or about /9,000 per annum. His 
highness the Peishwah, in whose em- 
ploy he had before been, then invited 
general Boyd to resume his former si- 
tuation, and the offer was accepted; but 
he was prevented from joining that 
prince by the circumvention of Scin- 
diah, another Mahratta chief. “The 
American stranger, disgusted with the 
politics and intrigues of India, soon af- 
ter left that country and returned to his 
native land. 

General Boyd hearing, in 1806, that 
many officers whv had been in the ser- 
vice of the various native powers of [n- 
dia, had been amply rewarded for giv- 
ing up situations of emolument, rather 
than act in hostility towards the British 
interests, was prompted to prefer his 
claim to remuneration, on the double 
ground of the service he had rendered, 
and the situation he had lost. The mode 
of remuneration was suggested by him- 
self, as one that would be of essential 
service to him, namely, that ofhis being 
permitted to ship at Calcutta 300 tons 
of saltpetre for America, as being like- 
ly, by a small sacrifice by the one party, 
to produce a very liberal remuneration 
to the other; guarding against the pos- 
sibility of its coming into the hands of 
the enemy, by agreeing to contract 
with the United States to import the 
whole for their use. Saltpetre was an 
article, the ordinary exportation of 
which from India was prohibited; and 
by the sale of this cargo in the United 
States, gen. Boyd might fairly hope to 
realize from 130, 000 to 135,000 sterling. 
To this proposition the Directors of the 
East-India Company assented, provid- 
ed the plan should be sanctioned by the 
British government. His majesty’s 
ministers, when made acquainted with 
the case, acceded to the proposal, and 
manifested their approbation of it by 
granting general Boyd a license, which 
extended not merely to permit his’ 
transportation to America of so large a 
quantity of military stores, but even to 
protect his cargo from capture, in the 
event of a war breaking out between 
this country and America. General 
Boyd's property was thus secured 
against the attacks of any of our ships 
of war, even supposing that national 
hostilities had intervened; yet in a time 





of profound peace between the two 
countries, theship Martha, in whichthe 
saltpetre was laden, having touched at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to land some 
English passengers, was violently de- 
tained by one of his majesty’s ships of 
war, and was condemned by the Vice 
Admiralty court in that settlement. On 
an appeal to the proper court in this 
country, a decree in favour of gen. 
Boyd was obtained, and the restoration 
of the saltpetre was ordered; but before 
the decree reversing the original sen- 
tence had reached the cape, the saltpe- 
tre had been precipitately sold for a 
sum comparatively so trifling, as to do 
little more, according to gen. Boyd’s 
account, than to compensate the char- 
ges incurred at the cape. These trans- 
actions took place about the years 1807 
and 1808. 

It does not appear that for a consi- 
derable time afterwards he brought for- 
ward in this country any claim to be in- 
demnifiéd for the spoliation of his pro- 
perty at the cape; but for several years 
subsequent to the period here mention- 
ed, the critical state of affairs between 
this country and the United States 
rendered the times unfavourable to the 
further prosecution of his claim, and af- 
terwards the unhappy war between this 
country and America broke out. In 
that war gen. Boyd not only maintain- 

ed the character of a good officer, but 
displayed kindness and generosity to 
the British prisoners who fell into his 
hands. As soon as peace was restored, 
gen. Boyd came to this country to pro- 
secute his claim, and presented to the 
house the petition which was referred 
to the Committee. 

The examination of the accounts re- 
lating to this transaction was rendered 
difficult and intricate, not only by the 
length of time that had elapsed, and by 
gen. Boyd’s not being conversant with 
accounts, but still more by the subse- 
quent failure of the mercantile house 
which had conducted the commercial 
parts of this transaction in London. 
That house had advanced the funds for 
the purchase and transportation of the 
saltpetre; it had effected an insurance 
on the saltpetre; and when it was seized 
and condemned at the cape, had, on 
the refusal of the underwriters to make 
good a loss soincurred, sued them in 
the court of king’s bench, and obtained 
a judgment for the amount of the whole 
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sum insured. This litigation was ter- 
minated about the year 1811, whilst 
gen. Boyd was in America. 

From gen. Boyd’s statements it ap- 
pears, that on consulting with some 
American lawyers of character touch- 
ing the nature of his claims on this 
country, for the spoliation of bis pro- 
perty, they gave it as their opinion that 
these claims, : ought to be preferred, irre- 
spectively of the insurance that had been 
effected, and charging the whole sum 
which the saltpetre would have produced 
if carried safely to America, after de- 
ducting the prime cost, freight and other 
charges of the adventure; on this princi- 
ple, his original statement of his claim, 
prepared for the committee, was con- 
structed. 

To America, indeed, the saltpetre 
was actually carried by the purchasers 
of it at the cape; and sold for the price 
assumed in gen. Boyd’s statement, 
amounts to* 150,912 
He deducts from this sum, for 

cost, freight, and charges, as 

abstracted from the books of 

his London agents .. . 


10,947 





Leaving. . 40,015 
Besides, which, he deducted for 

the sale produce of the sait- 

petre at the cape, under the 

decree of the Vice-Admiral- 


ty court. . - + + « - 





But he charged interest on the 
eocoumi =. .« «© 2 « » » ORO 





The amount of what his com- 
pensation from the East-In- 
dia Company would have 
produced to him, if he had 
carried it to America, stood 
Os ss 50,806 
In this account there was a material 
error against gen. Boyd; for the sum of 
13,609 deducted as the produce of the 
saltpetre at the cape, had been before 
deducted from the account of costs and 
charges, which stood, after such deduc- 
tion. at the balance as above of /10,947. 
But in examining the said account of 
costs and charges, the committee were 
for the first time apprised that the salt- 
petre had been insured to the amount 
* Does this mean that it was actually sold 
for 50,962]. The mode of expression is very 
ambiguous to lawyers. 
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of 116,800 of which about 114,000 had 
been recovered from the underwriters 
by the suit above mentioned. In an- 
swer to the inquiry why this had not 
been stated in the first representation 
of his case, gen. Boyd gave the expla- 
nation above, namely, that he had 
omitted the introduction of the insur- 
ance upon the opinion of the American 
lawyers, who had advised him; but the 
Committee is clearly of opinion, that 
the insurance, and the sum recovered, 
ought to have been stated, inasmuch 
as the actual situation in which gen. 
Boyd stood as a claimant for remunera- 
tion, must be different on the two sup- 
positions of the insurance having or not 
having been made; but it is to be ob- 
served, that in stating the account in 
his own way, that is, by deducting from 
the estimated amont of the proceeds of 
the saltpetre in America, the prime 
cost and charges, instead of the amount 
insured, he made the amount of his 
claim about /3000 more than it would 
have been if the imsurance had been 
deducted, instead of the prime cost and 
charges; and by his mistake in twice 
deducting the sum of /3,609 for sales at 
the cape, he reduced the amount of his 
claim below what it would have been, 
if be had deducted, instead of the prime 
cost and charges, the full amount of the 
insurance recovered from the under- 
writers. 

On the whole, the insurance seems 
to have reimbursed gen. Boyd for the 
prime cost and charges of the saltpetre, 
and for the actual expenses incurred in 
the prosecution of his claim, and there- 
by to have placed him in the situation 
of not having sustaimed any direct pe- 
cuniary loss. 

But if gen. Boyd has not to complain 
of any positive loss, yet the Committee 
is persuaded that the house will bear 
in mind the loss he sustained of the sum 
for which the saitpetre would have sold 
in America, and on the acquisition of 
which he had reckoned. The Commit- 
tee in order to ascertain the probable 
amount of this sum, referred to the 
prices current in Arnerica, and thence 
learned both the ordinary value of salt- 
petre in that country, and its particular 
value in the year in which gen. Boyd’s 
cargo would have arrived there, but 
for its detention: and it appeared that 
the 300 tons of saltpetre would have sold 
for full 150,000. But besides his being 
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deprived of so large a sum, which gen. 
Boyd had anticipated as his own, the 
Committee cannot be insensible to 
gen. Boyd’s long course of protracted 
and disappointed hope, of uncompensat- 
ed trouble and anxiety, his loss of time, 
to the fatigues and perils of repeated 
voyages across the Atlantic, and all 
these superadded to the actual loss sus- 
tained in India, as he himself states, 
from the sudden blasting of his expec- 
tations, founded on his military con- 
nexion with one of the greatest and 
most respectable of the native powers. 
Ona review of the entire case, the 
Committee find that gen. Boyd having, 
in early life, rendered, at his own per- 
sonal risk, an important service to this 
country, when, from the political cir- 
cumstances of the period, it was of more 
than ordinary value; having, in conse- 
quence of this very act of spirited gene- 
rosity, sustained the loss of a situation 
which promised him a large return of 
fortune and perhaps of credit; baving 
had the value of his services recognis- 
ed both by the Directors of the East- 
India Company and the ministers of the 
crown; and having received a liberal 
remuneration, he was suddenly depriv- 
ed of it by the unwarrantable proceed- 
ings of the commander of a British 
ship of war. The Committee is per- 
suaded that the house will not be insen- 
sible to gen. Boyd’s protracted course 
of anxiety and disappointment. The 
circumstance of his being a foreigner 
will, the Committee doubt not recom- 
mend the case to the consideration of 
the hotise. The length of time that has 
elapsed, as augmenting the sum of gen. 
Boyd’s hardships, will undoubtedly be 
rather favourable than injurious to his 
cause It will also be a recommenda- 
tien to gen. Boyd’s case, that his per- 
sonal character stands high in his na- 
tivecountry. Finally, the Committee, 
though by no means intending to re- 
commend a remuneration of gen. Boyd, 
grounded on the principle of realizing 
the profits which he might have ulti- 
mately derived from his commercial 
adventure, yet feel themselves justified 
in recommending the case of gen. Boyd 
to the fair consideration of the house. 


Phenomena of Hunger, explained by 
Dr. Park, of London.—In the stomach, 
the first stage of action is obviously 
that which begins at a certain period 
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after taking food. That digestion does 
not commence immediately after eat- 
ing, has long been admitted by physi- 
ological writers; a conclusion founded, 
no doubt, upon observation and dissec- 
tion; and it may be received as a fact, 
although no sufficient cause has ever 
been assigned to account for this re- 
markable circumstance. The time ge- 
nerally supposed to elapse before di- 
gestion commences is half an hour, or 
more. 

Whenever the organ resumes its 
action, be the interval more or less, 
since it is now in the state of greatest 
repletion, a slight extent of contrac- 
tion will be sufficient to expel a portion 
of its contents; and the effort being in- 
considerable, accords well with the in- 
cipient stage of mobility, or that of 
feeble and inefficient activity. 

As the process of digestion advances, 
the extent of contraction required must 
be constantly increasing; and the more 
active exertion now called for, to keep 
up the process of depletion, indicates 
the approach of the second stage, 
which is that of vigorous or energetic 
action. 

When the depletion is nearly effect- 
ed, the reduced bulk of the organ be- 
speaks the increasing extent of con- 
traction, and denotes the approach of 
the third stage of action. As this stage 
is characterised by the tendency to in- 
ordinate efforts, and the liability to un- 
easy sensation, the feeling which is 
now excited, or the sense of hunger, 
well accords with the last stage, being 
that of excessive and painful contrac- 
tion. 

This sensation subsides upgn taking 
food, as the organ then relaxes and 
suspends its efforts with satiety, or that 
state of repletion, which is opposite to 
the state of greatest cnntraction or 
hupger. 

After the stomach has been filled, 
transmission of its contents does not 
recommence for half an hour or more; 
and this fact, for which no adequate 
cause has hitherto been assigned, de- 
notes the state of quiescence or rest 
following the continuance of exertion. 

Thus the different periods of diges- 
tion appear to accord with the succes- 
sive stages of action, followed by a 
state of rest. But each of these re- 
quires to be more particularly ex- 
amined. 











lt was stated that from the period at 
which digestion commences, the mo- 
bility of the organ gradually imcreases: 
the strongest indication of which ap- 
pears im this circumstance, that its 
action keeps continually increasing, 
while the stimulus that excites it is 
constantly diminishing. 

The contents of the stomach are, on 
all hands allowed to be the stimulus 
that excites this organ to action; and 
these are continually dimimishing 2s 
digestion goes on, while contraction 
keeps as uniformly imcreasing. An 
augmentation of mobility is thns clear- 
ly indicated, and seems the only cause 
adequate to account for the progres- 
sive Increase of contraction under such 
circumstances. 

In what way the contents of the 
stomach act as a stimulus, it is mma- 
terial to the present question to deter- 
mine; but is mmportant on other ac- 
counts. Mechanical distension was for- 
meriy shown to be the only cause ca- 
pable of producing uniform and healthy 
action in involuntary organs, and dis- 
tension is evidently the stimulus to the 
stomach. It is not, however, the per- 
manent distension arising from the 
mere bulk of its contents; for disten- 
sion, like every other impression, gra- 
dually loses its influence when perma- 
nently applied: but it is the distension 
alternately applied and withdrawn at 
every ascent and descent of the dia- 
phragm m respiration. 

From this it may be learned why 
exercise, at 2 certain period after eat- 
ing, promotes digestion; but if viclent, 
and used too soon after taking food, 
has an opposite tendency. 

Violent exertion before the orzan 
has rested sufficiently to recover its 
healthy powers of action, and while it 
1S IN 2 state of perfect repletion, musi 
€Xcite over-distension. But it was 
shown to be 2 general law, that, over- 
distension of internal organs excites 
contraction of their mouths; while con- 
traction of the organs is attended with 
relaxation of their mouths. This over- 
distension would therefore cause the 
pylorus, or lower orifice of the sto- 
mach, fo become obstinately constrict- 
ed, and prevent depletion of the orran, 
if exercise be violent and prematurely 
resorted to; but if deferred till absorp- 
tien, which takes place during the 


‘wate of quiescence, has somewhat les- 
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sened the contents; and when, from the 
stomach beginning to contract, the 
pylorus relaxes; then digestion is no 
longer impeded but promoted by ex- 
ercise. 

In this way may be explained, the 
experiment of the late sir Busick Har- 
wood upon two dogs. Having fed them 
well, he suffered one to sleep for an 
hour, and violently exercised the other. 
He then killed them beth, and found 
the stomach of the dog that had slept 
nearly empty, and that of the other 
quite full. From this he nferred, somne- 
what too generally. that sleep after 
eating, promotes digestion, and is 
therefore wholesome. 

Hunger, which is regarded as the 
third stage, or that of painful contrac- 
tion, subsides upon taking food; be- 
cause grateful unpressions, accordmg 
to 2 general law formerly pomted out, 
dispose to relaxation; and the stomach 
accordingly relaxes for the admission 
af the food, and the uneasy sensation 
ceases. 

But without food being taken. hun- 
ver is often known to subside: because, 
involuntary organs, after 2 certain pe- 
riod of action, spontaneously relax; 
and thus when the effort is suspended, 
the uneasy sensation attendmg, s5- 
sides along with it. A farther reason 
may also be alleged for the cessation 
of hunger after the organ is emptied; 
which is, the total abstraction of the 
stumulus that excites it toaction. For 
whether the contents act by mechani- 
cal distemmipn. or by some speciic im- 
pression, Both will be withdrawn by 
periect depletion. 

Tlas suspension of buucer m 2m 
empty stomach, however. «= shortly 
followed by its renewal: the cause of 


— may be learned from the symp- 
oms that attend. It is proverbial to 
a, ‘that long fasume creates wind 


upon the stomach: and the eructations 
which arse. show that ar esther 
evolved im, or Gams admission ite this 
orgam, when its action bas been 2 
short ume suspended. The distension, 
thus renewed. becomes 2 fresh stimu- 
lus, and ecallimg forth fresh efforts from 
the orgam, which has cow obtamed 
partial rest, agam excites hunger. 
And moreover, the m of ar 
is met grateful. bie that of feed. but 
displeasing, and calculated to exerte 
resustance.- 
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The returns of hunger are quicker 
or slower in different individuals; and 
in this respect, also, the phenomena 
accord with the laws of muscular ac- 
tion. Where the mobility is greater, 
and the tone and vigour of fibre less, 
as in females and children, the stages 
of action will be more rapidly passed 
through, and the period of painful con- 
traction will more speedily return. 
Hence young people require to eat 
oftener than adults, and delicate per- 
sons cannot bear long fasting. 

Various means are known to accele- 
rate or retard the approach of hunger. 
For instance, the stomach having a 
nervous connection with the senso- 
rium, is partially subject to mental in- 
fluence; and hunger, like fatigue, may 
therefore: be brought on sooner by any 
thing that strongly directs the attention 
to it; or may be postponed by causes 
that otherwise engage the mind, and 
divert the attention from it. 

Among the means that retard the 
approach of hunger, tying a belt tight 
round the waist is said to have that 
effect. The descent of the diaphragm 
is thus impeded, and the effort of in- 
spiration is thrown upon the intercos- 
tal muscles. Consequently, the disten- 
sion of the stomach is no longer ap- 
plied and withdrawn alternately; but 
the organ is subjected to permanent 
pressure, which rather tends to allay 
than excite inordinate action; just as 
grasping the legs or feet alleviates 
spasms; a mode of relief instinctively 
resorted to in such cases. 

Opium possesses the power of as- 
suaging hunger; and the well known 
property of allaying inordinate action 
belonging to this drug, sufficiently ex- 
plains its mode ofoperation. The Turks 
employ an ingenious resource to pre- 
vent the cravings of hunger, when 
obliged by their religion to fast fora 
whole day. They take three pills of 
opium at once; one covered with two 
folds of paper, a second with one fold, 
and a third naked. By this contrivance 
they are made to dissolve in succession, 
when received into the stomach, and 
retard the approach of hunger so much 
the longer. 

Thus the phenomena of digestion all 
accord with the conclusion, that a 
state of painful contraction in the sto- 
mach, analagous to that of fatigue in the 
limbs, occasions the sense of hunger. 
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ON THE DISEASE OF THE GRAVEL. 

From Dr. Magendie’s physiological 
remarks on its symptoms.—In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, two prin- 
cipal causes present themselves, as 
likely to favour the formation of gra- 
vel, viz. Ist, an increase in the quan- 
tity of uric acid in proportion to the 
entire quantity of urine; and, 2dly, a 
diminution, from whatever cause, in 
the temperature of this latter fluid. 

Among the first causes which aug- 
ment the proportion of uric acid, and 
often produce the gravel, we may 
reckon, high living, and the use of 
animal food; or in other words, the diet 
of the rich. The following case, which 
come within the observation of Mr. 
Magendie, well deserves to be re- 
corded. 

‘MM. * * *, a merchant of one of the 
Hanseatic towns, possessed, in 1814, of 
a considerable fortune, lived in an ap- 
propriate style, and kept a very good 
table, of which he himself made no 
very sparing use: he was at the same 
time troubled with the gravel. Some 
political measure unexpectedly took 
place, which caused him the loss of 
his whole fortune, and obliged him to 
take refuge in England, where he 
passed nearly a year in a state bor- 
dering upon extreme distress, which 
obliged him to submit to numberless 
privations; but his gravel disappeared. 
By degress he succeeded in the re-es- 
tablishment of his affairs; he resumed 
his old habits of life, and the gravel 
very shortly began to return. A second 
reverse occasioned him the loss of all 
he had acquired: he returned to France 
almost without the means of subsis- 
tence; his diet being in proportion to 


- his pecuniary means, again the gravel 


vanished. At length, his industry re- 
stored him to comfortable circumstan- 
ces; he once more indulged in the 
pleasures of the table, and again had 
to pay the tax of bis old complaint.’ 

It would be di‘ficult to find an ex- 
periment better made, or a more con- 
vincing proof of the, direct influence 
which a too-nutritious regimen, or one 
composed of highly azotic substances, 
exercises on the formation of the gra- 
vel; but this is not the ouly cause. M. 
Magendie points out want of exercise, 
sedentary employment, indulgence in 
bed, &c.; the use of generous wines 
and strong liquors; the bad habit of 
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too long retension of the urine; exces- 
sive perspiration. All other things 
equal, those who drink little, will be 
more exposed to these attacks than 
those who drink largely of weak li- 
quors. One more circumstance—the 
temperature of the urine, is particu- 
larly favourable to the development of 
this disease in old age. 

M. Magendie announces that in 
youth this temperature is higher by 
some degrees than at a certain age; so 
that the urine of the aged, having a 
less dissolving power, will more easily 
allow of the precipitation of the uric 
acid. 

Nautical Instrument.—Mr. Hunter, 
of Edinburgh, has invented an instru- 
ment of great importance in paviga- 
tion. From two altitudes of the sun, 
and the interval of time between the 
observations, he can determine within 
five minutes after the second observa- 
tion, the latitude of the place, the bour 
from noon, and the variation of the 
compass. According to the common 
form of calculation for double altitudes, 
the latitude by account is supposed to 
be known, which in the use of this in- 
strument is not necessary. Mr. J. 
Cross, of Glasgow Observatory, attests 
that he has tried it in several instances, 
and always found its results very near 
the truth. Ifa vessel were driven from 
her conrse by storms or currents; if the 
reckoning was altogether lost, and the 
mariner could not get a meridian ob- 
servation; with this instrument, and a 
chronometer, he could in a few mi- 
nutes after the second observaticn, as- 
certain his position on the ocean with 
accuracy. 

New Inflammable Gas.—Dr. Thom- 
son has discovered a new compound 
inflammable gas, and has called it, 
from the nature of its constitution, hy- 
droguretted carbonic oxide. Its spe- 
cific gravity is ,913, that of common 
air being 1. Itis not absorbed nor al- 
tered by water. It burns with a deep 
blue flame, and detonates when mixed 
with oxygen and fired. It is a com- 
pound of oxygen, hydrogen, and car- 
bon; and Dr. Thomson considers it as 
being three volumes of carbonic oxide, 
and one volume of hydrogen, condens- 
ed by combination into three volumes. 
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See Annals of Philosophy, August, 
1818. 
WALTZING. 

From Mrs. Opie’s New Tales.—‘ I 
am glad to find you do not waltz, miss 
Musgrave—nor you, miss Delancy.’ 

‘ Do not mistake me, however,’ said 
he; ‘ldo not mean to say that I consi~ 
der all young ladies who waltz, as'‘de- 
vcid of modesty, delicacy, or proper 
feeling; but I feel that | should wish my 
sister, or my mistress, or my wife, to 
have a sort of untaught aversion to the 
farailiarity which waltzing induces. [I 
would have her prize too highly, from 
self-respect, the sort of favour which 
a woman confers on a man with whom 
she waltzes, to be willing to bestow it 
on any one of her acquaintance. I 
would wish her to preserve her person 
unprofaned by any clasping arm, but 
that of privileged affection. For indeed, 
dear miss Musgrave, if I saw even a 
woman whom I loved, borne along the 
circling waltz, as I see these young la- 
dies now borne, I should be tempted 
to address her partner in the words of 
a noble poet—‘ What you touch you 
may take.’ 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Observations in the catalogue of the 
Leipsic fair of 1818.—(From the Pari- 
sian Journal General de la Littera- 
ture Etrangere. 

The catalogue of the Easter fair of 
Leipsic is, as usual, very voluminous, 
and would convey an exalted idea of 
German literature, if it were estimated 
by its bulk, and by the titles of the 
books announced. 

The number of the works detailed, 
in Latin and German, is 2,230; to these 
are to be added 104 novels; 60 drama- 
tic pieces; 246 books in foreign lan- 
guages; 45 atlasses and geographical 
maps; 416 pieces of music; a total of 
3,101.— 

But from the 2,230 Latin and Ger- 
man works, we must deduct a consider- 
able number merely reprinted or to 
which new titles only have been given. 
We may leave out of the account, 
also, a larger number of translations 
from the French, the English, the Ita- 
lian, &c. which do not of course belong 
to German literature. The number of 
works really new and properly Ger- 
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man, is thus reduced to about from 
1500 to 1800. 

The German critics themselves ex- 
press great surprise at the immense 
heap of dissertations, sermons, pamph- 
lets, &c. produced on the occasion of 
the feast of the Reformation, and upon 
Luther; and of which the major part 
contains absolutely nothing that is new. 
Every village curate seems to haye 
thought it a duty to print a sermon, 
{good or bad) on this occasion. It 
should be mentioned that no small num- 
ber of these writings were published at 
the instigation of the booksellers, and 
a part composed by them. 

Several of the authors are of extra- 
ordinary fecundity; as for example 
Draeseke, who has given eight ser- 
mons; Hoch, as many works on Juris- 
Wilmsen nine works for 
youth; Julius de Voss eight novels, &c. 

Nevertheless, this catalogue is not 
wanting in works which do honour to 
literature; and in this class are to be 
ranked the many treatises of philology 
and classical literature, published by 
Schow, Bothe, Schneider, Beck, &.— 
the Zootomia of Carus; the laws of po- 
larization, and the scientific physiology 
of Walter; the Treatise on the Mala- 
dies of the Heart, by Kreyssig; many 
historical works of Voight and others. 
Among the works in foreign languages 
are Visconti’s Iconography, and a con- 
siderable number in the Danish tongue, 
for the most part translations. 

The catalogue announces 352 works 
as in the press, of which some are very 
interesting in respect to ancient litera- 
ture. 

In the department of music, the best 
works produced, belong to compositors 
of Vienna and Bohemia, such as Beeth- 
hoven, Kozeluch, Neukomm, de Call, 
the chevalier Seyfried, and other dis- 
ciples of the school of Haydn. North- 
ern Germany has never been distin- 
guished in this line. 


Six hundred guineas are said to be 
paid to writers for every number of the 
Quarterly Review; the whole expenses 
are estimated at ten thousand pounds 
sterling per annum; ten thousand co- 
pies of each number are sold; the article 


on Evelyn’s Memoirs in the 37th num- 
ber is understood to be from the pen of 
Southey; that on the 4th canto of 
Childe Harold from Walter Scoit; that 
on Bellamy’s translation of the Scrip- 
tures from Dr. Barrow, &c. 

Birbeck’s letters from Illinois are, 
like the notes, about to reach a third 
edition in London. A lively interest 
seems to pervade all England with re- 
spect to America, and the rage for 
emigrating to this country, has suffer- 
ed little abatement. 

Lalla Rookh is now in its eighth edi- 
tion, as also the ‘ Fudge Family.’ 

Lord Byron continues at Venice, 
where he has resided for two years 
past. 

The emperor of Austria has esta- 
blished in the Universities of Pavia and 
Padua particular chairs for the Veier- 
inary Art. ‘The Professors are to en- 
joy an annual stipend of 1000 florins. 

The Academy ‘of Fine Arts of Vien- 
na distributed in the spring of 1818, a 
great number of honorary degrees to 
members and prizes to pupils. The 
arch-dukes Charles, Anthony, Rey- 
nier, John and Louis; the dukes Maxi- 
milian, Don Francisco de Paula, and 
Albert de Saxe-Teschen were present 
at the ceremony. The foreigners 
elected as honorary members were— 
the princess of Brazil, the duke Maxi- 
melian d’Este, the Spanish duke don 
Francisco, the count de Caraman, the 
French ambassador, and the marquis 
of Marialva, the ambassador of Portu- 
gal. 

Prince Melternich presided on the 
occasion, and in his opening discourse 
announced that the empress wished to 
be put on the list of protecting mem- 
bers of the Academy. 

A Parisian Journal states that the 
Cossacs of the Don have sent statues 
of the twelve Apostles, cast in massive 
silver, of the size of life, to the church 
of our Lady of Casan at St. Peters- 
burg. 

The university of Moscow has been re- 
established in great splendor and upon 
broader foundations as to instruction. 
Several Russian noblemen have follow- 
ed the example of the emperor and 
empress-mother, in contributing large 
sums of money to this institution. 














